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Western Civilization 
By JAMEs R, vest “Edmund Kirke’ 
author of ‘The Rear-Guard of the Rev 
tion, ‘John Sevier as a Commonwealth 
Builder,’ ete. With Map, and Portrait of | 
James Robertson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
This work is a narrative of an episode which is | serve 
perhaps the most unique and remarkable in | duty 
American history—that of thesettlement of Mid 
die Tennessee. Itis in a measure a continua 
tion of the thrilling story told by the author in | 


his two preceding volumes, * The Rear-Guard of | ° 


the Revolution’ and * John Sevier as a Common- 
wealth-Builder.’ The three volumes together 
cover, says the author in his preface, * ( 
lected period of American history, and th 

close facts well worthy the attention of h 
ans—namely, that these Western men turn 

tide of the American Revolution, an - 
quently saved the newly-formed Union fron i dis- 
—— and thereby n nade possible our present 

rreat republic.’ 


U1. | 
A History of Charles the | 
Great (Charlemagne). 
By J. I. Mompert, D.D., author of * Hand- 
Book of the English Versions,’ * Great 
Lives,’ etc. Svo, cloth. 600 pages. Price, | so 
$5.00, 


This work, which consists | 
now presented for the first time in 
almost wholiy on the conten rea wu 
Annals wud Chronictes, Biographies, 
Laws, Poems, Luscriptions, et« 


UT. 
Researches on Diamavnet- 
ism and Magne-Crys- 
tallic Action, 
Including the Question of Diamagnetic Po- 
larity. By Prof. JoHn TyNpDALL. With | re 
Ten Plates. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, | 
Westminster and other) By Count Lye wee. Authored LAR 6 NU Ee etd ie 
I ERI 
) “ ; 4 \ ‘ ‘ Lint RY, the HIBBER 
sermons. = wii CENEN, STRAUSS.” 7BL 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TREN 
Archbishop. 12mo, cloth. Price, 


This posthumous volume by Archbis Tols 
Trench contains sermons preached in West rrr n aT ree => UT \ As S \( ONS. 


ster Abbey and sermons preached in [relat <<a eee Oe os 
j ; ITO! 27 AND 29 . 23D . New YORK 


A Text-Book of Human) 220.3." " MANN & CO. 
alten . WESTERMA & 
LVSLOLOS), Ant New York, 
By Austin Fiint, M.D., LL.D ey ‘ : } 1 Booksellers and Importers. 
edition (the fourth) entirely rewritter 
: i Tertdool oreign and . er) 
With 316 Figures and two Plates. \ . ‘ : , 7 Progra poms ean ‘ 
cloth, price, $6.00; sheep, $7.00. wc , HIEME-PREUSSER, German-Engl. Dic 
For sale by all booksellers; or any HS 
the publish rs bu mai ( mparative Grammar. $5 
price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. | : ~ Co., 747 B’way, N.Y. | Catalogueson application 
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part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

When mailed in paper tubes, without creases, 50 cents 
per year extra. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
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der of size, the largest at the top. = 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy ort 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 

Aone. N SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
we the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
pre my school for both sexes. DwiGHT HOLBROOK, 

, Principal. 
~~ CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Thorough preparation for college, with careful 
home training. Number limited. Highest references 
given. CHARLES GRISWOLD BARTLETT, _M. 1.A., , Prin. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. ay 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. Ww. , WILSON, A.M. 
ILLINOIS, C hicago. 
JNION COLLEGE 
F term begins Sept. 19. 
Booru, 





OF LAW.—FALL 
For circulars address H, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. Mrs. H. P. L sEFEBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
#4 NIVERSITY OF MAR YVLAND.— 
Law School. Nineteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 8, 1888, 
Address 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 

NV ISS RANDOLPH ’S SCHOOL.—Sarah 
r N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
= of this school. -Students are prepared for col- 


M 


addre Ss 


Henry D, HARLAN, Sec’ ye 


MARYL. AND, Ellicott City. 

AUPIN’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 

7th Session opens 19th Sept. For catalogues 
CHAPMAN Mav TPIN, M A. Prin. 


MASSACHUSE TTS, Boston. : 
IOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address the Dean. 
EDMUND iH. BEN ETT, LL. D. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, “Boston, 
“ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young La- 


7 dies. The35dthyear. For Catalogue, etc., address 
REV. GEO. GANNETT, D.D., 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JamMgs P 
Munror, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259° Boylston ‘Street. _ 
(= UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (6rst Year). 
_ picts o> gag for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 

fy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 

aculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun- 
ey Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston,36 Commonwealth Ave, 
f OME FOR YOUNG LADY STU- 

dents,—-Miss Putnam, having relinquished her 
school in Marlborough Street, will receive into her 
family a limited number of young ladies who may 
wish to avall themselves of the superior educational 
facilities which Boston affords. She will make a de- 
lightful home for thein, giving them the same privi- 
leges and social advantages as though they were her 
pupils. Her beautiful house in Commonwealth Ave- 


nue presents unusual attractions. Address 
MISS PUTNAM, 


hr HUSETTS, Boston, 233 Marlborough St. _ 

M E. H. SEARS’S SCHOOL FOR 

i Girls will reopen October 1.—Advanced courses 
of Instruction a special feature. 
Circulars sent on app" ‘ication. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2 25 Chestnut ‘St. 





j ISS HELOISE E. HERSEY'S 
ei school for girls; the fall term will open Octo- 
ber 3. Circulars sent on application to the pr neipal. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington A Ave, _ 
ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
L and English Home Schoo! for six girls reopens 
September 17,1888. Highest re ferences. 
Massacnv SETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street, 
“WIE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
MR HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
prepares for the Institute of Technology and for 
Harv vard Coilege. Address ALBERT Hal E. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ( Yambridge. Larch Street. 
f OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for collece or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. C —s location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABRor, Ph. 
Z Massacuusetrs, New Bedford 
Lr NDS’ ACADEMY, — COLLEGE 
Preparatory “=e Special Courses. 
Tuomas H. ECKFELDT, Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, P lymouth, 
Mi KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
[ oe (twenty-second year).— Begins October 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 

DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARA- 
wi tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
—ee 12, 1888 

For all information apply to 
Wi.uian EVERETT, Pn.D, 








MASS8ACRUSETTS, 8S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 


“REVYLOCK JIJNSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
T paratory School for eye. 46th year. Catalogues 


Gr ORGK F. MILLS, Principal. 


on application. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. , 

EF OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SPE- 

elally_ healthful situation. Preparation for 
Harvard and Institute of Technology. 
G. L. STOWELL, A.B. (Harv.). 

NEW JERSEY, Morristown. : 

ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA RE- 

opens the Seminary for Young Ladies September 

19. Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 


Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: Board- 

ing pupils, $500. Circulars on application. - 
NEw YorK City, 348 Madison Ave. 

for GIRLS 


1| Mise UDON’S SCHOOL 
Reopens Oct. 1. Five pupils received into family. 


New York Ciry, 423 Madison Ave,, near 49th St. 
6 a. De — > SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
e reopens Sept. 2 
Principal now ‘at home. 
New York, Dobbs Ferry. 
i AY SCHOLARS FOR M/SS 
ters’ School. A pleasant home and 
care for a few young ladies and little girls w 
to attend Miss Masters’ school as day scho ars 
at once, or call on, Mrs, F, A, WALKER, care Re 
Niven, D.D 


MA S- 
— 
10 desire 
Address 
v.25. . 
New York, Garden City, Long Island. 

ATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL. 
Boarding School for Boys. Accommodations un- 
surpassed, thorough preparation for Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Yale, ‘Trinity, ete. 16 teachers employed. Mili- 
tary system under a United States Army officer. 
Address. CHARLES STURTEV ANT Moore, A.B. (Harv ard). 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 


L E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED i. “Mv NRO, A, M.. . President. 





NEw YORK, Syracuse. 

A fe. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
er year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, Geo e Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M, Alcott, 

Hon. _ Andrew D. Wh 


NEW York, Utica. ys 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 
Oun10, Cincinnati, No. 166 W. Seventh St. 
WE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ESTAB- 
lished by Miss Storer and Miss Lupton In 1881, 
and conducted by Miss Lupton for the past two years, 
will open for its eighth year Sept. 26. Preparation for 
college is made a specialty. The official circular from 
Harvard College shows that this school is the only pri- 
vate school in the West whose pupils have passed with 
out condition their examinations for women identical 
with the examinations for admission to Harvard Col- 
le; 


ege. 
= few resident pupils are received. , 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, near Philade iphia. 
f RYN MAWR COLLEGE. —A | COL. 
J lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu- 
ateand undergraduate Courses of study will be sent on 
applica ation. 
PENNSYI. VANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACA- 
demy. 27th year opens September 19. A MILI- 
TARY COLLEGE with four graduate courses: CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and 
ARTS. Degrees conferred in each, respectively C. E. 
B.S., B.AR., and A.B. A thoroughly organized Prey a- 
tory’ Department. For Circular, with fuil infor mation, 
address Col. Cuas. E, Hyatt, Pres’t. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Eat adies reopens Sept. 28, 1 
Students prepared for College. ia grounds for 
outdoor ¢ exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ., Philadelphia, 14: m P ine St. 
ADEMOISELLE BONAME'S 
French Home School for six young ladies, reopens 

26. Thorough course in English and French. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!phia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Davy Schoo! for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Sept. 
VV 
= 
VirGINiaA, Norfolk, opposite Old Point Comfort. 

F ing YOUR DAUGHTER DELICATE ? 

Build her up by sending her to schooi in this de- 
lightful, healthful winter climate. Full collegiate 
courses, music, art; equipment, $60,000, Attractive 
home school, Personal care. Address 

_NORFOLK COLLEGE. 


GERMANY, Wiesbaden. 

~DUCATION IN GERMANY, WIES- 
_4 baden College. Thorough German and French. 
Preparation for University. Boys can be met at New 
York. Refers to Prof. M. L. D’Ooge, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Mr. L. Cushing of Yale College, Mr. A. Loeb, '204 La 
Salle St., Chicago. Forcirculars apply to BRENTANO’ 8, 
5 Union Square, New York; 101 State St., Chicago : 

1015 Pennsylvania Ave., Ww ashington, D. c. 


JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. C ruz Mts. _ 
WE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge), prepares for Business and U —— rsi- 
ties. In the Cambrilke University Local Exams., 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in ton — 
all England. For terms apply as above, 















*andeducation with her own 


h, Music, and Drawin 


LADY IN ENGLAND OFFERS A 


Spenth h, 

the daughters of n. Terms, tt 

days, £200 perannum. Very highest re fe re nm es given 

and required, Address Mrs. MARILLIER, Messrs. Holt 

Lawrie & Co., 17 Whitehall Place, London, England 

| WILLIAMS GRADUATE D# = AES 

e preparatory or college tutoring in New Y« y 

Exp4rience in private tutoring—-one vear in pr e} ar ‘ 

tory school, and one as instructor in Willlams ¢ we 

Reters to Pres’t Carter and Williams Professors. Ad 

cae. W. D. M., care of Nation 

VIARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 

HY%: MES HINKLEY, A.M., PRI- 
vate Tutor, 1 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 
ANTED.—BY A GRADUATE Ol! 
Smith College, a position as teacher in a private 

school or as governess in a private family Has had 

experience and can give the best of references Ad 
dress Smith College, care of the Nation. 


School Aseiicies. 
YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETI: v | 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


Y es BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers. 
Circular free 
E. O. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston 
Wants. 
i IRRESPONDENCE JIS DESIRED 
with an American student who is to be in some 
German city by December next and ¢ ul lL assist a 
youth bag completing his fling al preparatic or Harvard 
Colle Address ** P,’’ Hox 533 y Hoaton. Viass 


THe HARVARD UNIVERSITY EX- 

AMINAT! ONS FOR WOMEN will be held n New 
York on June 27, 28, and 20, 1889. Two seh« larships of 
$300 and $200 each are offe red in connection with tt 
examin tions For informs ation apply to the Secretary, 
No. #2 East 33d St. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF 





POLITIC AL SCIENCE. 


The prime aim of tl ve 1 sche hoot is the development of 
all branches of the political sciences. It offers eight 
courses in political and constitutional history, nine 
in policical ecouomy, five in constitutional and admi 
nistrative law, four in diplomacy and international 
law, three in Roman law and comparative jurispru 
dence, two in political philosophy, and one in bibliio 
graphy—in all, forty-four hours per week through the 
academic year. The fullcourse of study covers three 
years. For admission as candidate for a degree, the ay 
plicant must have satisfactorily completed the rezular 
course of study in this college, or in some other main 
taining an equivalent curriculum, tothe end of the ju 
nior year. Special students aimitted to any . 
without examination upon payment of proporti 
fee. For circular of information apply to Rewyistrar, 
49th St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. city. 

For information apply to HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., 
Acting President. 


F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., D.C.I 
President of Columbia College. 


THE DUTIES PROPOSED BY 


The Mills Bill, 


COMPARED WITH PRESENT DUTIES. 

A complete Table of Comparisons will be found in 
the New York WEreKLY Post of August 30. The same 
issue contains a re production in facsimile of the cele 
brated ** Fat’? circular appealing for Republican can 
paign funds, in which the admission is made tha 
manufacturers get ** practically the sole benefit’ of the 
tariff laws. 

A third edition has been printed to meet the n 
tinued demand Price 3 cents per copy, or & 
hundred, postpaid. Address 

tHE WEEKLY POST, New York 


BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 


MURRAY'S REGENT HOUSE BOOKSHOP 














Is the place for rare and valuable Be 
low prices. Catalogues issued freq 
gratis to any applicant, Address t : 
VOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND, Orders may be sent through 
Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS or Mr. B. F. STEVENS 
of New York and London, 


r.W.CHARISTE , 


Fifth Avenue, between 23th and 2¢th Sta., New York. 

orter of Foretga Books, Age nt for the leading Paris 
Pu ylishers, Tauchnitz’s B h Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin ( lagsics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always ou hand, and new 
booka received from Paris and Lelipvig aa anon as leaned 


OLUST PUBLISHED.—THE NATU- 
ral Method No, @, Vol. IT Will be sent on ar 
plication to stude nts % and teachers of 
dress STPRYS Sch: LANG 
Kast 44th street, New y ae 


x . , > yk’ D p h 
Pees BOOA SS. —- AMSSIAN f 3 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, (rer 








~ 








man, etc. H. ROSENTHAL CO., 14 Cooper Uni 











every respect. 
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PHONOGRAPHY THE NEW 


Text-Book of the 
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R. Bis s em. 7 k 
mber (aud SS t S . 
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graved,—fully illustrating all pr ples e. t 
pod ge leather, TW ARS { 
‘ulars vad OPINIONS of XI SHORTHAN 
WRITE! sent Address ( Bist N. } 
STOCK EXCHANG N.Y 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 

Astor Pacer, New YORK, 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD ann NEW 
BOOK 


Priced Catalogues ™ . trom time to time, sent gratis 


STME \I's 


SARE INVES i 


rplus, $35 18 


e Principal and interest both full 


capital and surplus of $1,105,016. In 
of business we have seek Bence 4,6 


0% TO 12% ; at 5 








t ty or <8 3 
dolar. Real Fstate First Mortya 1mi i] niure 
Bonds and Savings Certvficates always on hand for sale 

-In savings departments, in amounts of &® and uf 
ward; in the mortgage department, & and upwa 
Full information regarding our various securities fur 


nished by 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, OF 

New York M’n'a’r. HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 


IROWN, BRO 
Lb 


THERS & CO 
69 Wall STREET. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
OOMMERCIAL asp TRAVELLERS’ CRRI 


Avaliable tn all parts of the World 


eR SAKER R's 187 


Breaktist (i ast nn 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exceas of 
Ot] haa beer poved. It haa ¢irce 
times the strength of Cocoa mized 
with Star Arrowroot « 
and is therefore far more eco 
cal, costing ies than one cent @ 
cup. It ts delicious, nou — 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admir — os 
weil aa for persons tn health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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4. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President 
PiTALISTS ) 
M i! and Timber Lande 

Cop per, a Mine 

t P 

pr 
ptlive Circulars of these rich properties 
I ington St.. Baltimore 


{5 vols., for sale by 
A. Ss. CLARK t Park Kow, New York city. 
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Scribner & Weltford’s | 


NEW BOOKS. 


Twelve Good 
Men. 


B.D., 
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Charts. By Fletcher W. Hewes, author of 
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States.’ 


Folio, $2.00. 


*“‘It is aseries of 150 or more colored charts, giving a 
survey of American political history as wonderful for 
its completeness as for its simplicity and convenience 
for common use. Without the labor of study or re 
search, every point of national progress for 100 years is 
presented to the eye and atonce understood. By the 
adoption of graphic methods of illustration, the great 
tariff problem of to-day finds in this work its simplest 
explanation and material for a ready understanding.”’ 

The Washington Post. 


Large 


HISTORY OF THE POLITIC 
TIES. 


**Theentire history of the political parties from 1776 
1s88 is portrayed, and a more interesting study 
of the same matter has never been presented.’’ 
Brooklyn Times. 


POLITICAL AND NATIONAL PRO- 
GRESS. 


“It offers endless study to the curious, at the same 
time that it presents compactly and strikingly 
the salient features of our politic: il and national 
progress.’’—The Nation, 


RESUME OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


**No work we can now recallis more complete as a 
resumé of American politics.’’— Wheeling Regis 
ter. 


FOR THE TARIFF STUDENT. 


** The most comprehensive charts come to the assist 
apee of the student of the problem of. tariff, 
revenue, and wages, and he has at his command 
and before nim material which would fill vol 
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and exporis, the progress of the various econo 
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comparatively of the prevailing vote of the 
country in the whole vote—a thousand things 
which cannot be enumerate d here are to be 
found packed away in tinis ‘nutshell.’ and solu 
cidly that one readily learns the method of use. 
It is a wonderfully ingenious and compact piece 
of work that every man who ever reads at all 
should have and use.’’—Chicago Times. 


FOR EVERY VOTER. 


‘AL PAR- 


~ But the barest outline of the immense mass of use- 
ful knowledge, political and economical, impart 
ed in the most striking and convincing manner 
in the pages of this handsome Atlas can be given. 
If every voter in the United States should buy 
and diligently study it, the result of the Novem- 
ber election—whatever it may be—would not be 
due to the efforts of stump speakers and party 
pupers, but to the sincere convictions of the peo 
ple, founded upon reasons truly worthy of re 
spect.’’—-N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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which came eleven years late1 
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in war, the discovery of g 
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Brothers are certainly in fortunate position 
to plunder the American Consumers of linen 

ods, as they can transport labor from one 
place to the other as it may suit their own 
interest There ought to be somebody to 
look after them \s to the savings of the 


operatives in the two countries, however, 


we find a remarkable contradiction between 
the statement given above and the testimony 
f one member of the firm, Mr. Thomas Bar 
bour, before the Tariff Commission in 1882, 


viz. (vol. i, page 290) 


We hare eat many workers 
info this country, but we tind that, as a rule, 
they spend more money in America for rents 
and for food, thev dress far better, and become 
more extravagant in this country, and do not 


import da 


fay up any itore wages than they do in 
Treland.” 

So it appears that the Darbours are 
importers of contract labor, and that 


they tell different stories at different times 
about the savings of their employees. This 
Mr. Barbour wanted to have the duties on 
the kind of linen he produces in Ireland re- 
duced, and the duties on the kind he makes 
here raised from 85 per cent, to 50 per cent, 
aud valorem, The Tariff Commission listened 
to him with imperturbable gravity, but de- 


clined to follow his suggestions in either di- | 


rection, 

that 
American newspaper, the fron Era, which 
the Republican Committees and the Repub- 
lican press substituted in place of the English 
fron Eva as the authority for the following 
campaign lie, namely: 


We have been making search for 


‘*The Cobden Club is trying to raise a large 
sum of money to be spent in furthering the 
free-trade propaganda in the United States. 
Lord Brassey has given £1,000, and others less, 
and the hat is going round.” 

No such paper as the /ron Era could be 
found in New York, Philadelphia, or Pitts- 
burgh. None of the large firms in the iron 
trade in New York knew of it. An inquiry 
addressed to the office of the Jron Age led to 
the disclosure that there was a weekly paper 
of this name published at Dover, N. J., but 
that it was not a trade journal. Pursuing 
the subject to Dover, N. J., we now learn 
ihat the Jron Fra of that place, when it pub- 
lished the Cobden Club item, credited it to 
the Knalish Tron Fra, and said that it, (the 


| 


| 
| 











Dover fron Fra) had found it, not in the } 
Baglsh Iron Era, Wut in another Ameri- | 
an paper credited to the aforesaid Eng- 
lish paper This is the paragraph of 
which the Philadelphia Press, the other day, 


when explaining the wrong credit, said that 


nobody disputed the accuracy of the item: 


the only wrong thing about it was that the | 


American and not the English paper of that 


ame was responsible for it. Now it ap 
pears that neither 
for it. The thing 

! 


ow fever, 


of them was responsible 


was ‘Sin the it Was 


caught, like yel 


We have been favored with a copy of Mr. 
circular ‘‘ To the 
[t will 


hurber retracted 


i 
Wave-Earners of the United States.”’ 
Mr. T 


i. portion of the original circular and pro- 


KX. Thurber’s amesde 
be remembered that 


ised not to send out any 


} . 
MCSC: 


The Nation. 


* When the London Jinies thinks the best use 


they can make of Irishmen is to help them 


| emigrate to this country, and join the Demo 


cratic party, and thus help break down our 
protective tariff, that makes me think that our 
tariff is a great benetit to this country, and of 
course [ range myself on the side of a protect- 
ive tariff.” 

ion and apology for 
statement, Mr. Thur 
n the London 7iémes’s 


In making his retract 
sending out this false 
ber said that he had see 
quotation in a speech in Congress, that he 
had taken it to be genuine, and that he had 
considered it ‘‘ public property.” So far so 
What does he do next? He amends 
sends out a fresh 


good, 
the circular, and edition 
with these words: 


‘When a London paper thinks the best use 


they can make of Irishinen is to help them to | 


emigrate to this country and join the Demo 
cratic party, and thus help break down our 
protective tariff, that makes me think that our 


tariff is a great benefit to (his country, and of | 


course, I range myself on the side of a protec- 
tive tariff.” 


This, we submit, is a worse offence than the | 


” 


paper, 
Not the 


has acknowledged so 


“A London forsooth ! 
London paper ? 
Times ; Mr. Thurber 
much. He cannot pretend that he has found 
the new saying in a speech in Congress, or 
¢ around, or that it is public property. 


On thecontrary, this is Mr. Thurber’s private 


first 
What 


one, 


voin 


property. Ife alone has any ownership in if. 
To Mr. Thurber, the [lome Market Club, 
the Hartford Courant, and all the other wor- 


London | 


shippers of British opinion, we present an- | 


other genuine quotation. It is from the 
well-known technical journal ALagineering, 
of the date of September 21. That 
contains an article on ‘‘Japan as a Market for 
British Manufactures,” 
us with the following brief reference: 
“From American competition in Japan we 
have not much to fear, always supposing 
our manufacturers do fail 
their wares and supply them of good quality. 


not 


paper | 


which disposes of | 


to advertise | 


| again, also very 


America, it is well known, owing to her | 
protective tariff, cannot compete with us in | 


iron and steel manufactures out of her own | 
country, and she is further handicapped in | 


| 


Japan, as regards all heavy goods, by higher | 


freights, since such goods coming from the 
Eastern manufacturing States require to go 
via the Suez Canal, owing to the heavy 
charges for railway carriage across the .Ame- 
rican continent.” 


¢ 


th id signs of 


e go tle times is the 
the field of Col. Wentworth 
Higginson to run against Gen. N. P. Banks 
for Congress in the Fifth Massachusetts Dis 
trict. Banks has been United States Marshal 
for a good many years, and was allowed by 
sent Ad: 


aa 
3efore his removal he expressed the 


One of 


uppearance in 


the pri ninistration to serve out his 


term. 
highest opinion of President Cl 


eveland; since 


his removal he has been denouncing the 
Administration in unmeasured terms, and 
is now the Republican candidate for 
Congress. What his real politics are we pre- 


But 


Republican war-horses, 


sume nobody knows, not even himself. 


he is one of the old 


who has to be provided for, no matter how 


more of them, | useless he may be, and sending him to Con 


cress is the eastest thine te do. Col. Higginson’: 
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that 


contain ne- 


think 
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y represents those who 
Legislature should 


the national 
body but competent 


legislators, and should 


not be used as an asylum for decayed poli 


IIe may not be elected, | 


stundard of 


it 


ticians, but in run 


ning he helps to raise the politi 


cal 


hose who 


capacity, and to organize 
mean that it shall be kept high 


The Sun says, speaking of the Democratic 
opposition to Hill: 

‘*In the whoie historv of American politics 
there bas never before been a plot so remark 
able. In its inception and execution it is sim- 
ply a violent attack on the Democracy.” 
Come, now, was not your own “ plot” in 
i884 just as ‘‘ remarkable ” Did you not 
begin the canvass that year by declarine that 

‘* Should the Convention determine to nomi- 
nate one of them (Cleveland or Flower}, 
we say emphatically that the candidate will 
stand a fair chance of carrying the State of 
New York, and that the best efforts of the Sua 
will be devoted to securing his entire success 


‘ Sooner than join in making James G. Blaine 
President of the United States, we would quit 
work, burn up our pen, and leave to other and, 
perhaps, rasher heads the noble controversies 
of politics and the defence of popular self-gov- 
ernment”? 
after repudiate the Demo 
cratic candidate and begin to abuse him 
savagely, for reasons satisfactory to yourself, 
and to run a candidate of your own, con 
cerning whose strength in this city you made 


Did you not soon 


the very remarkable error of 129,659 
in a total of 136,656? Was not the end 
of it all,as far as you were concerned, 


the loss of half your circulation, and the 
substitution therefor of mortgages to the 
amount of $235,000 or thereabouts, and the 
rise into power and wealth of your detested 
rival ‘‘ Judas,” and the immense amusement 
of the public over your sorry plight? Is not 
your ingratitude to us, who saved you last 
spring from committing the same follies 
remarkable, considering 
that by collaring you in time, when 
you were marching straight to destruction, 
and were prophesying publicly against 
Cleveland in the most fatuous manner, we 
prevented you from engaging in another 
open bolt ? It is true you are now trying to 
knife the ticket, and are privately predicting 
the defeat of the Democratic candidate; but 
this, bad as itis, will not hurt you as much 
as coming out publicly against him would 
do. It is your interest only, you will ob- 
serve, that we consider in this matter. Your 
support of Hill through good and evil re- 
port is, we confess, not remarkable at all; 
for when has there appeared in politics a 
rascal who did not call forth all the tender- 
ness of your nature, and for whom you were 
not ready to move Acheron ? 

Boston has become greatly stirred up over 
the question of Roman Catholic influence in 
the conduct of the publ 
provoking cause being the exclusion by the 
School Committee of a text-book which 
members of the Catholic Church considered 
objectionable because of a reference to that 
church, and which was admitted to be so by 
the Rev. Dr. Duryea, one of the most promi- 
nent Protestant clergymen of the city. The 


ic schools, the 
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result is, for the first time since women were | entouragt which mav or may not 1 ls sel s 

given the right to vote in school elections in | an insinuation that the ex] ress is 

Massachusetts, a general disposition on the | bottom of the whole matter ' i 
part of women to avail themselves of the | B 
right of suffrage. The movement appears to It is now said that Prof. Geffcken, who | 1 1 Inst Ma : 
have begun with Protestant women, and the | has been arrested and is to be tried for pub yet tak 
first development of significance is the reve- | lishing the Emperor Frederick's diary, wi yu s 


lation that the Committee of One Hundred of | plead the Emperor Frederick's permission, | mat 


which proves conclusively that there have | but if he has it not, the danger is that he will | DP weve! it few 


been a large number of cases of perjury | be tried for defaming Frederick’s memory, | stantia statement that 


among the Catholic women, many of whom | in alleging that any such permission was ever | 1 \ f the crisis I x 
are charged with having appeared before the | siven. Bismarck’s resources in dealing with | fa tly Wi 
assessors, and taken oath to signatures which | e cudless 

were written by other persons. Not less eror to } ‘ i \ 
noteworthy is the statement in a Boston ( iris : I l 





despatch that ‘‘ the two factions show much | Bismarck himself might be tried for reveal- | 1 revel re a * : 


more spite and bitterness than do the men ing state secrets, in saying that the Rmperer | i 
; |} William for fe hin . ( | . 
‘ | Pr nee si tlie l ~ | \ 


Towards the latter part of September, Mr. 


Ses - ‘ ; | revealed lie shi ¢ 
B. P. Hutchinson, a member of the Chicage he F ; 
a a 2 . was V to thie rench, seen to lia i } . \ 
Board of Trade, made a calculation that he | ; ; , 
, : : ; bilitv, but itis verv ba ! yone w | 
eould buy all the wheat in the Chicago e}) ae 
‘ : ° . W ted prosecute Db rch 
ators, and hold it a few days. He 
] ad t} atuvlats +} ret Bismuat Sieave t l ’ 
then made another calculation that) no ; ; k 
4 uncerta ty it Li } s i ! i 
large amount of wheat could be brought yee ; 
“4.8 . : ch i I I I s t ’ 
to Chicago from the elevators of Mil- | ~ 
oieagi ‘ ‘ of this uncertainty on Ger 1 1x 11 
waukee, Poledo, St. Louis ind = other 7 a : . 
P 1 ‘ . io ivht if be, rathiel i ! iting par iS i i . i 
storage points, and be Inspected and | z : . 
é ; ,; | highly civiliz a people as the Gern pando \ ) 


hoisted into store, and weighed and certi- 


ficated, before the close of business on Satur- 


. J 


day, September 30. Having made these cal- 


culations, he began to bet with his feilow- |, speaioulavie i 


| il } 
, ‘ | ions, likes, I slikes ld w . 
members that they could neither get wheat | } S 
“ : , ,, | much in peace and war, seems now an | : . 
to Chicago from other points, nor get hold | ; : | ; ' 
of any of the wheat that was actually in Chi- 


- : 
cago, during tl 


ie remainder of the month } — 1 | 


of September Naturally, he won all his | The granting of charters to thr Sov 

bets. Great efforts were made to run | reign Companies” by the British Crow: a 

express trains loaded with wheat from St. | in the last two months carries one back 

Louis and other points to Chicago within | the old days of the Elizal \ 

the time mentioned in the bets, but they | 1 polies, and revives S 
were generally failures. ‘This is the true ex- | ries of the East India Company, w 

planation of the corner in September wheat | up an empil fille W SS s 


at Chicago. fame. A charter has bet 


nany which is to 1 the vallev of the N 








_ = oy : | in Africa nother to rule N Bort a , ; ; 
Phe Rundschan, which d the ex- | : age S70 : t ] \ } 
‘ : ; i} and to another which is to take possessiot : me ; 
tracts from the diary of the Emperor Frede- | ‘ ; i ila : ‘ i i tn ( ~ \ 
rick, has got itself into a bad tix, for Bis- | oy Bea pS ofr 3 Par rates at a figrut t was 
a . : : : . | Africa, carved out of the territories t the : 
marck is after it with all the terrors at his f : nig . 
é | Sultan of Zanzibar They i fs ess 

command, Asan enemy, too, he does no 

. . . + 7 AUT, CCCSS \ \ > = x ‘ 
thing by halves. Everybody who has stood , 
. . ‘ } . } 7 I ist i ‘ ( ‘ 
in his way, except the late Emperor, he has 

a then LIS] ( s 
managed to ruin utterly. He is not con , 
°, ah Sar . . . then annex ' 
tent with driving a man from office: h 
} 3 . < 

tries to drive him out of society and out 

. * 1 1: ‘ lal, na en ¢ ( \ ‘ ut . 
of his trade or calling One passage 1n the ; p S i t 
report to the Emperor, in which Bismarck | |. | i iets 

. . ] = IY I t i i. + 
asks permission to prosecute, contains a 
savage dig at the ex-Empress. Ile says re yi ee 
i esas ire 

‘* The Crown Prince in 1870 did not shar 
political discussions. 1 did not have King’s A 
permission to discuss with the Crown P1 l < 5 ‘ 


the more intimate questions of our | Vv. be = ; : j ; / ’ 
cause the King feared it might lead to indis Fou A CAS ; ai ee 
tions at the English Court end harm our rela ing of : st ses ht. fa . e bra lal art 
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THE ORDNANCE BLUNDER, 
Tue circular from Gen. Benet, 
Ordnance, which has just come to light, mak 
4 is i] 

to divide the 
| 


ana 


ing arrangements 
arsenals between 
should think, 


Covernment armories 


the 


two parties, would, we 


furnish Secretary Endicott with a striking 
illustration of the danger of letting military | 


men issue circulars on political matters, with 
outsecing them. We have no doubt whatever 
that Gen. Benet thought, as 

explains, that when he issued 


he himself now 
this order he 





was doing something for civil-service reform, 


But the reason of this was, doubtless, that, 
like the great majority of military men, 
as well as politicians, he did not know 
what was meant by the phrase civil ser- 
vice reform, or what the legislation on 
that subject had been. There is nothing 
very surprising about thi Any one who 
had not had actual experience of it, woul 


be amazed by the ignorance of most men in 
political life about the demands of civil-ser 
and about the provisions 
mide to satisfy them by the Civil-Service Law 
An 
found in the fact 


} 
sles was appointed to the 


vice reformers 


and the regulations framed thereunder. 


illustration of this may be 
that when Gen. Sicl 
Civil-Service Commission in this State last 


year, he made known in an interview that he 
for 


thought examinations 
State law related entirely to literary subjects, 


places under the 


and one of the first things he was going to 


do was to make them ‘ practical.” 

The plan of dividing the offices equally 
between the parties is about as much civil 
service reform as a great many menin public 
life can 
ones have laid hold of the idea of pass exa 


grasp, Some of the more gifted 
minations to see if the man whom they want 
for it; but 
1 truly compre- 


to putin the place is really fit 
very few indeed ré ally ane 
hend, and conceive asa contemporaneous pos 
sibility, the awarding of places in the public 
service by open competition without regard 
to politics. They hear talk about this from 
professors and literary men, as they hear talk 
about Kant’s categorical imperative, but that 
to carry it 


D. I888, is some- 


any honest effort is being made 
out in the United States, A. 
thing they are as yet mentally incapable of 
believing. We have little doubt that Gen. Be 
net belongs to this class, and that he really 
thoucht that 
stride inadvance when he prepared to divide 
the different the 


arsenals gradually between Democrats and 


he was making an immense 


force in. the grades in 
Republicans; and we believe it all the more 
of of his rule to 
“women and Nobody but a 


even if rather 


because the application 
children.” 

conscientious, well-meaning, 
stupid, body would have thought of select- 


ing women and children for employment 


in arsenals according to their political opi- 
Gen. Benet, we have no doubt, is a 


but he is a dreadful man 


nions. 
first-rate artillerist, 
for circulars 

The ; 
comfort to the Republicans, and it is un 
far 
extract 
the Jron 


government 


circular is apparently giving great 

valuable 
from the 
Era, But 


in both 


doubtedly for them a more 


than a forged 


Times 
of 


thing 
or 


rood 


London 
tlie 


friends 


Chief of the 


offices in the 
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parties, and in all parts of the country, will 





note with unmixed pleasure the fuss they are 
making over it. When a party which for 
twenty-five years rigidly confined all the of 
fices of the Government to its own members, 
professes to be shocked by a clumsy attempt 
of its opponents to divide the offices equally 
between both parties in one department of the 
Government, it shows that, in spite of all ob 
stacles, the good time, in which political 
strife will rage wholly over better things 
than small places, is rapidly approaching. 


Every reproach hurled at the Presi 
dent for his shortcomings in the use 
of patronage, every ‘‘ scandal” made by 


bad appointments or wrongful dismissals, or 
foolish circulars or orders,shows that the seed 
has not fallen on stony ground, and tbat a 
return to the old stateof things is impossible. 
Let those who are disposs d to be disheartened 
for 


General 


by the smaliness of progress recollect 
moment that a 


if issued in 1868 or 


circular like 


1872 


one 
Benet’s, , would ac 

tually have been considered a ridiculous con 
cession to the Opposition, and that the See- 
retary of War would have been called on to 
reprimand him, not for proposing to divide 
the arsenals between the two parties, but for 
letting a single Democrat, man, woman, or 
child, inside the gates. 

At that time Gen. Benet would have been 
called a traitor to his party : he is now de- 
nounced as an Inhuman monster and 
crite. We do not know which he would find 
it harder to bear; but those who accuse him 


hypo 


of ‘‘making war on women and children ” 
confess by implication that the times have 
changed for the better, and that the battle 


of reform is really won. 


COMMON THINGS BECOME 


SACRED, 


HOW 


Any student who wants to understand how 
institutions such as monarchy or aristocracy 
acquired in earlier times a sacred character, 
and became hedged witha sort of divinity, so 
that it was considered impious to examine 
their origin, or question their claims on hu- 
has only to read careful- 
party 
were 


man reverence, 
ly the history of 
and of the tariff. 
brought for the first time face to 
with the curious fact that a very large 
body of Americans were possessed by the 
idea that the Republican party was entitled 
by moral right to remain in possession of 


the Republican 
In 1884 we 
face 


the Government for an unlimited period. 
We remember hearing one man of promi- 
nence lay it down that President Arthur 
to the Adminis- 
to a successor unless 
that it safe 
Clergymen were 


hand = ovet 


Democratic 


ought not 


tration 


was entirely satisfied was 


he 
and expedient to do so, 
hunted out of their parishes, workingmen 
lest their 
their custom, 
gagements cancelled, on this same assump- 
tion that the Republican party had, with 
out refercnce to the quality of its mana- 
character, which made 
against it the sign of moral obli- 
quity. Attempts to show that a party was 
but a means to an end, that it was sure in 


storekeepers 
their en- 


employment, and 


and lecturers had 


sacrosanct 


gers, a 


voting 
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the long run to outlive its usefulness, that 
human societies had to change their insti- 
their changed, and that 
contrivances, such govern- 
questioning and 


tutions as needs 
all human 


ments, needed periodical 


as 


overhauling, were resented as sophistries di- 
rected against American peace and order. 
The Democrats were painted as political de- 
vils, who would revel in the ruin of the pub 
lic credit, the plunder of the Treasury, and 
the destruction of the national industries, 
One has only to read the defences of the 
tariff now frequently put fo.th to see how 
successful it also has been in twenty five 
years in becoming sacred. 1860 to 
1865 it was treated as a purely human con- 


From 


trivance for raising a very large revenue, 
After that it began rapidly to take on the sac- 
rosanct character—that is, to become some- 
thing like the flag, ‘* by angel hands to valor 
vivep,” or like one’s aged mother—which it 
irreverent, to discuss, 
\t 
did it only laid himself open to the charge 


was unpatriotic, v7. e., 


or even investigate. first a man who 


of impropriety or profanity, that is, of 


something objectionable because it shocked 


the rest of the company. Professors at 
college who taught free trade began to 
be looked on with suspicion, as Uni- 


tarians used to be in the beginning of the 
Fathers whose talked 
trade began to feeling 
that the boys were keeping bad company 


sons free 


century. 


have an uneasy 


and getting into evil ways. The Cobden 
Club, which prominent politicians like 
Gen, Garfield joined without hesitation 


1865 and 1870, economi- 


cal society named in honor ot a great phi 


between as an 


lanthropist, between 1870 and 1880 took 
on the air of a society of evil disposed per- 
sons, raising immense sums of money for 
disreputable purpeses, such as the ruin 


manufacturing families, the 


colleges, and 


of American 
corruption of young men at 
the hiring of adventurers to propagate false- 
The pro- 
cess of sanctification was so rapid, in fact, 


hoods in peaceful communities. 


that by 1880 men shrank from the charge of 
belonging to the Cobden Club as they would 
shrink from the charge of frequenting a 
faro-bank or dealing in lottery policies, 
The reaction against such superstition, 
which, like the reaction against the witch- 
craft delusion, is sure to in all ci- 
vilized communities, has set since 1884 
undoubtedly. That year saw it at its 
height. The removal of the dread of the 
Democratic party—which pursued so many 


come 
in 


people’s lives—stripped the sacerdotal robes 
off the Republican managers, and prepar- 


ed the way for the purely secular treat- 
ment of the tariff as a device for raising 
money. People have begun to examine 


it, just as they examine their own in- 
come and expenditure, in a thoroughly ra- 
tionalistic way. 
numerous proofs of the religious reverence 


But one still comes across 


with which it is regarded in some cir- 
cles, especially by those who profit by 
it. We have before us the refusal of a 


country editor to print even as an adver- 


tisement any criticisms of it in his pa- 
per. The worthy man shrinks from such 
things as he would shrink from the 
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publication of an immoral tale or one of str} rt 
“Bob” Ingersoll’s controversial lectures 2 ¥ 

He does not know the mischief he may | ?°0" : 

do by breaking down the pepular reve Bread 


He asks himself, What C 


become of the 


rence for the tariff. 


would Church and what a 


of the home if the tariff were lowered All of these industries 

Where would the domestic affections be impered , less by pr 

under a 42.78 per cent. duty What is the | are somewhat advanced, but only “of 
state of religion and morality in countries | as the public is ec} W eres 
where wool is free? Is it not true that in | advances which these . Ss mak 


free-trade countries profane swearing is dis- | others and to t Government wl 


gracefully prevalent and chastity little more | buy their raw materials and machinery 


thananame’? The Turks have lit a This burden must not be cour i tw 
tariff, and what is the result Look into the If thissurvey becontinued throuch t 
harems, and see the degradation of their | tire st of inufactures, it comes 
women. He thinks too much attention is | rent that only about two tifths 
given to the relation of the tariff | sh l issed ont ! 

to wages and profits, too little to its | rather than am ‘ the pavers, of 


relation to the fundamental human virtues. | tive taxes The agg ' buet 
He « 


a man 


understand the state of mind of | tl 
that 


corrupting in easy el irse | binations, ar n spite of the use of 


imnot 


who thinks there s nothing hood of 82 


essentially 


with foreign dealers, or that you can have | ed machinery and the ex 
steel rails cheap and yet love your neighbor | which Government-aided 1 | s! 
or your country. The good man tit prices of the | ‘ 


over this by and by, but we must be pa t | much more than half as h the 
with him. is the tariff duties make pos It w 
THE 


COST OF THE PRESENT T.A1 F} 


A) CORRESPONDENT, referring to th st But here an : 

of protection to the taxpayers of the | ed Phi nsumers of se protected 
United States, wants to know what tle ire often the manufacturers themselves, 1 
present tariff costs, both in the amount of | finished pl ict of or factory is 
revenue collected and in the enhanced pric miuteria inothet l 

of protected goods produced at home tries pay er ® A 

rhe question 1s not an easy one to answer. | changed raw 1 rials 

The amount of revenue collected from du nearly two-thirds of these is 

ties on imports it is, of course, easy to ascer protection Whether paid 1 t ty 
tain. For the last fiseal year it Was it | ment o I ! S . 
$228, 000,000, As to the other sum—the extra burden upon the cons 

amount paid to the producers of protected | though in a broad way it is 
goods—there have been gross exaggerations prosperity of the country I t = 
on both sides, and any estimate must be | 000,000 previously ind y > 
largely a matter of conjecture. Some per- | 000 must therefore be s 

sons have gone so far as to assume tf lo the result thus f 

all manufacturers are protected, and that th idded because of the tariffs 

prices of the protected articles are i ris ] tax 

the full extent of the duties. It is worth sugar industrv of Louis 

while to notice, therefore, that the two ] { &6 OOO,COU ay I na s 

ing manufacturing industries of the country | protect ** st 

are absolutely unprotected. The census of | struction of our forests at rage O 
1880 placed the product of the flouring and | farmers to use as shee] stures land W 
grist mills at $505,000,000, and that of the | is worth sixty dollars 
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a total product of | to be 
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the protective system does cause a slig! l 
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$ | S 
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estimates, these exporting industries, whose ther ye tax t s 

development is hampered by protection, ! 1 clusses 

long rather among the taxpayers than among I cons 
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remember how Wall Street, and the gold 
bugs, and the bondholders, and the na- 
tional banks have been berated and _ scoff- 
ed at as a privileged class, as an oli- 
garchy, as bloodsuckers, vampires, etc., 
ete. This kind of talk is. still issu- 
ing from the mouth of Senator Stewart 
of Nevada, and occasionally, but not so 
much as formerly, from that of Senator 
Beck of Kentucky. The accusation has 
been perpetually brought against the gold 
bugs that they were intentionally doing some 
injury to silver. Striking down silver and 
disinheriting silver have been the crimes 
laid to their charge from year to year, with 
the intention, of course, of unduly exalting 
gold and conferring upon that metal the 
birthright belonging to its twin brother or 
sister. Naturally, sympathies are aroused 
for the ill-used metal, the disinherited mem- 
ber of the family. 

30th of these circumstances have been ad- 
ventitious and both misleading, but they 
have laid the ghost of the balance of trade 
pretty effectually. Nobody fears gold ex- 
portation now; and since nobody fears it, no- 
body talks about it. We presume that 
this is the reason why Mr. Baker has 
dropped gold out of the list of avail- 
able spooks, and has substituted in place 
of it ‘‘our stored-up wealth.”  ‘* What 
is a balance of trade?” asks Mr. Baker. ‘‘ It 
is the difference between what a nation sells 
and what she buys. If she sells more than 
she buys, the balance is in her favor, and it 
adds to her stored-up wealth. If she buys 
more than she sells, the balance is against 
her and has to be paid for out 
of her stored-up wealth.” No = defini 
tion of stored-up wealth is given by Mr. 
Baker. There are very few forms of wealth 
that will bear storing up for any considera- 
ble time. Grain, cotton, provisions, and the 
bulk of the commodities which are accepted 
in exchange for other commodities very soon 
deteriorate on storage. The stored-up wealth 
of the country consists almost wholly of the 
instruments of reproduction and transporta- 
tion, including buildings and other improve- 
ments on land. Of course, gold is included in 
the list of stored-up wealth, but we judge that 
Mr. Baker did not have this in his mind when 
he used the phrase. What he meant to say, 
apparently, was that if a nation buys more 
than it sells, the balance has to be paid out of 
her instruments of reproduction and trans- 
portation—not out of the products thereof, 
but by handing over the instruments them- 
selves to foreigners. 

Looking at the subject in this light, we 
are amazed at the financial crisis impending 
over the British Empire. Usually the 
balance-of-trade philosopher in this country 
shuns the trade statistics of Great Britain 
because they show an enormous balance of 
trade against that country every year, and 
this fact does not tally with the common be- 
lief that England is a creditor nation towards 
the world in general, while the balance-of-trade 
theory requires us to believe that, since her 
imports exceed her exports, she ought to bea 
debtor nation. But Mr. Baker does not 
dodge the English statistics at all. On the 
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illustration available to sustain his position. 
IIe shows in tabular form that British 
imports have exceeded British exports 
regularly every year from 1854 to the pre- 
sent time, and that the balance of trade 
against England now reaches the enormous 
sum of $11,892,633,118. This, he says, 
‘* teaches a highly significant lesson.” What 
does it teach?) Why, that England owes to 
other countries a sum equal perhaps to her 
entire stored-up wealth in the form of ma- 
chinery, buildings, railroads, and canals, for 
Mr. Baker says that the trade statistics fall 
far short of showing the real balance of trade 
against her, since $250,000,000 per year 
of her exports are those of foreign 
and colonial produce, which should be added 
to the balance against her. So here we have 
a few billions more or less of British indebt- 
edness to other countries to be added to the 
large total already mentioned. That Mr. 
Baker is not thinking about a ‘‘drain of 
gold” is evident from the fact that Great 
Britain’s debt, according to his estimate, is 
more than double the entire amount of gold 
in the world, as estimated by good judges, 
including that used for purposes of orna- 
ment. 

Weighed down with such a load of debt, 
Mr. Baker does not wonder that Great Bri 
tain would like to get this country into the 
same predicament as herself. ‘‘ What,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘ could be more natural than that Ene- 
land should desire to unload a part of her 
crushing adverse balance of trade upon the 
shoulders of the United States? And this,” 
he continues, ‘‘ is precisely what the scheme 
of the Chairman of our American Ways and 
Means Committee would accomplish.”” What 
will become of Great Britain when the other 
nations call on her for payment, or what will 
become of them if she fails to pay promptly, 
Mr. Baker does not tell us. Considering 
that the other nations have no collateral se- 
curity, we should say that their position was 
rather the worse of the two. Is it not proba- 
ble that England maintains her navy in order 
to resist the collection of this debt? 

Our explanation of the balance of trade is, 
that a nation is enriched by the goods that 
she receives rather than by what she 
parts with. This theory harmonizes with 
the prevailing conception, that Great Britain 
is a creditor instead of a debtor nation. It 
also enables us to cherish the opinion that 
the eleven or twelve billions of dollars of ad- 
verse balance of trade that have been piled 
against her in the trade returns of the past 
thirty-five years, represent a gain to her 
rather than a loss. 


“THE WAGES RACKET.” 
Weare in receipt of a large number of inqui- 
ries on thesubject of wages, most of which it is 
What 
is the present rate of wages in Belgium ” 
What was the rate of wages in Germany 
under the free-trade policy 2? What was the 
rate of wages in the United States before 
the war? What is the comparative rate 
of wages in this country and in Aus- 
tralia? We desire to do evervthing in 


impossible to answer, as for example: 


contrary, he welcomes them asthe aptest | our power to satisfy seekers after truth 
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We look upon the inquiries themselves as 
very hopeful signs of the awakening of the 
people to the momentous problem that will, 
for some years to come, constitute the chief 
issue in our national politics. But in order 
to give any satisfactory answer to any ques- 
tion, we must first know what is the basis of 
the inquiry and what the answer signifies, 

“The rate of wages.” What wages? 
Wages are of every kind and degree, from 
those of the street scavenger to those of the 
skilled weaver who can produce the Lord’s 
Prayer on a silk handkerchief; from the 
stone-breaker on the public highway to the 
electrical engineer; from the boy who carries 
sheaves in the wheat field to the gold-beater 
who produces leaves of metal the 367,000th 
of an inch in thickness. Evidently ‘ the 
rate of wages’ is as impalpable as the Milky 
Way. 

But, it may be replicd, we mean the ave 
rage rate of wages. There is no average 
rate of wages. Professor Richmond Smith, 
without any party bias,and with only a scien- 
tific intent, has proved, in a series of articles 
in the Political Science Quarterly, that the 
current tables, compiled and published by 
the grandmothers of statistics in this coun- 
try as average rates of wages, are quite 
delusive. What is the average rate of wages 
of three boys, four girls, twenty-five women 
and seventy-five men, one foreman and two 
assistant foremen, all working at different 
trades ? The usual way to determine the ave- 
rage rate is to add up the total weekly wages 
of all and divide the sum by the number of 
persons. But what does this tell us? Mere. 
ly that if the whole sum were thus divided, 
each person would get a wage quite different 
from what he does get. 
reached this useless result, we need to know 


But when we have 


how many hours the wage-earners work, and 
how steady their employmentis, and whether 
the unsteadiness of employment is due to 
their own choice or to the slackness of trade. 

In order to reach any useful result, we 
need to know especially what is the efficiency 
of labor, that is, what any given unit of labor 
produces. In India, for example, grass is 
cut with a pocket-knife by men squatting on 
their haunches, and carrying a jute bag on 
their shoulders in which they put the hay 
crop by handfuls. In America, it is cut 
by a hay harvester drawn by horses, the 
driver sitting on a comfortable seat. In 
Italy, ploughing is done by relays of men 
and women using wooden mattocks. In 
England, it is done by gang-ploughs run by 
steam or electricity. An American work- 
man turns out 33 per cent. more shoes with a 
given machine than an English workman 
using the same machine. Whiat can the rate 
of wages do for us in such cases towards the 
solution of any economical problem? Yet 
such cases are as multifarious as 
tants of the earth. 

Again, the rate of wages is different in 
different parts of the same country. This 
variation happens in the same trades. The 
variation will sometimes run as high as 100 
per cent. Mr. John Jarrett testified before a 
committee of Congress, in 1883, that the 
wages in Western rolling mills was from 50 


the inhabi 


per cent, to 200 per cent. higher than in the 
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world. Goldwin Smith, the no less brilliant, 


but somewhat pessimistic, Oxford Professor of 
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History, who has chosen Canada 
finds his pen pretty constantly 
trying to throw cold water upon 
which threatens to blaze up into a national en- 
thusiasm, but which is opposed to certain pet 
political dogmas of his own invention. 

For some time the reproach most commonly 
made by Mr. Smith and others against the ad- 
vocates of a more complete national unity was, 
that they were mere theorists, that practical 
public men held the idea at arm’slength This 
reproach no longer exists. Probably one of 
the most practical, shrewd, and business-like 
men that the House of Commons has known 
for some years was the late W. E Forster. To 
the problem of Imperial Federation he devoted 
much of his later thought, and he had publicly 
announced that his chiet object in life was to 
do all he could to forward the idea. Lord 
Rosebery, whose past career and present pres- 
tige clearly mark him out as a possible Pre- 
mier of England, a man of tried caution and 
approved judgment, has deliberately accepted 
for himself the leadership of the movement 
since Mr. Forster’s death; and though he leads 
the way too slowly to satisfy some, yet he loses 
no opportunity of pressing the idea upon his 
countrymen as one of the first importance both 
for those at home and those abroad. As Presi- 
dent of the Federation League, he lately, by a 
special circular, directed the attention of the 
bishops present at the Lambeth Conference 
from every part of the British world to the na- 
tional importance of the subject, particularly 
in its bearing upon the great missionary enter- 
prises of British Christians. With a like ad- 
dress he endeavored to enlist the sympathy of 
the members of the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
in session at London. In both cases the appeal 
met, I believe, with satisfactory 
Lord Rosebery points out that the object of the 
League is to secure ‘‘ the closest possible union 
of the interests ruled by the: British Crown, 
consistent with that national free development 
which is the birthright of British subjects all 
over the world—-the closest union in sympathy, 
in external action, and in defence.” He goes 
on to say that, ‘‘so far as the human intellect 
can discern, there is nothing in the affairs of 
this world which is so likely to realize that 
‘peace and good-will towards men’ which it is 
the object of the Church to establish, as the 
voluntary entrance of the people of this great 
Empire into a federation for the defence of 
common interests, the maintenance of common 
rights, and the fulfilment of those responsibili- 
ties which have ever been held by the British 
race to be attached to the possession of power.” 
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In expressions such as these, I believe that 
Lord Rosebery is only reflecting sentiments 
which are fast becoming a fixed idea in the 
British mind, or, at least, in the mind of that 
section of the British people which thinks. The 
idea is not monopolized by any party or any 
set of politicians, and its warmest advocates 
are drawn in about equal numbers from Libe- 
rals and Conservatives alike. Many thinkers 
believe that no finality can ever be looked for 
on such a question as Irish Home Rule until it 
is dealt with on a broad national basis, when all 
the English-speaking parts of the Empire shall 
be placed on a similar footing, and when a 
definite line of separation shall be fixed between 
matters of local and matters of imperial in- 
terest. Two utterances upon this aspect of the 
question have attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion within the past few weeks. In Canada 
Archbishop O’Brien of Halifax, speaking at a 
meeting of the Imperial Federation League, 
took the ground that the objects of the League 
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did not clash with the aspirations of the Home 
tule party, but that Home Rule would have its 
best opportunity in a wisely federated Empire. 
‘“We hope to see,” he said, ‘Seach colony and 
state of this Empire brought together and 
knitted into one grand whole, in which indi- 
viduality will not be swallowed up in union, 
but unity secured and perfected by the guaran- 
teed autonomy of each unit.” The late corre- 
spondence between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Par- 
nell touched upon the same point, Mr. Rhodes, 
an influential British subject from South 
Africa, pointed out to Mr. Parnell that he and 
many others, while sympathizing with the idea 
of Home Rule, could not, as ardent supporters 
of Imperial Federation, also support a measure 
which, like Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, 
did away with Irish representation at West- 
This provision, he claimed, looked to 
disintegration rather than federation. Mr. 
Parnell at once replied that he bad regarded 
the clause referred to asa great defect in Mr. 
Gladstone's bill, and affirmed that Home Rule, 
as heunderstood it, was not at variance with 
the aims of the Federation League. A sub- 
scription of ten thousand pounds to the Irish 
fund by Mr. Rhodes was the outcome of this 
declaration of Mr. Parnell. 

These facts may serve as illustrations of the 
dritt of the national thought. That Government 
has begun to feel the strength of the movement is 
shown by the significant circumstance that last 
year, at the suggestion of the Federation League, 
Lord Salisbury was induced to summon a con- 
ference of officially appointed delegates from 
all the great colonies to consult and advise upon 
questions of common interest. Ten or fifteen 
years ago such a step would have been looked 
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upon by an English statesman as absurd: now 
it seems but a natural recognition of the widen- 
ing of the national horizon. Thefact that such 
a conference could, without special difficuity, 
be called in London, was itself a striking proof 
that space is not now a sericus hindrance to 
effective national unity. 

Population goes on increasing in Britain with 
surprising rapidity. The addition each year is 
estimated at about 400,000. The accumulating 
which this implies gives a 
strong impulse to political thought. Only a 
few weeks ago an influential deputation waited 
upon the Premier, and urged the advisability 
of giving direct financial support to a large 
scheme of State-aided emigration to the colo- 
nies, supporting their views by the argument 
that such astep would serve the double pur- 
pose of relieving pressure at home and strength- 
ening the Empire in its outlying parts. While 
public aid is thus invoked, private philan- 
thropy is working on parallel lines, and va- 
rious religious and benevolent bodies are en- 
gaged in the work of selecting good emigrants, 
and assisting them to find better homes in 
Canada, Australia, or South Africa. The con- 
ditions under which colonization of this kind is 
carried on, tends to strengthen greatly the 
sense of national unity. 

The points to which I have referred are only 
a few of the many indications that are visible 
here in England of the rapidly gathering 
strength of the Federation movement It 
would never have gone so far, however, unless 
there had been a responsive or, indeed, a pre- 
liminary movement in the colonies. I think 
that the most critical or hostile observer would 
be forced to admit that at present, throughout 
the Empire, the tendency is decisively towards 
closer union of the various parts, rather than 
disintegration. It is probably the largest 
question now coming up within the domain 
of peaceful political development. 

GEORGE R. PaRKIN. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF DANTE. 

RAVENNA, July 31, 188s, 
HERE, in face of Dante’s tomb, it is per- 
haps allowable to regret that Ampére’s charm- 
ing ‘ Voyage Dantesque’ is after all so imper- 
fect, and that no one has had the courage to 
supply what is lacking in that, and still less to 
write another book on the same theme from a 
somewhat different point of view. Italy is 
better known to outsiders than it was when 
Ampére wrote; but there are many places 
where Dante stayed which are seldom visited 
by the traveller, and about the aspect of which 
at the time when Dante lived the reader of the 
‘Commedia’ knows next to nothing. Yet 
Dante seldom mentioned a place, and never 
spoke of one in the way of description or com- 
parison, unless he had himself seen it and it 
had left a strong impression on his mind, 
Among the multitude of commentators few 
have ilustrated the great poem, either as re- 
gards persons or places, by a careful study of 
local history. Blanc, in his well-known dic- 
tionary, and even Don Giacomo Poletto, in his 
more ambitious ‘ Dizionario Dantesco,’ of which 
the seventh and concluding volume has recent- 
ly been published, often give no further infor- 
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mation about a person or a place than is found 
in Dante’s own words, turned by them into 
prose. Many of the allusions of the poet can- 
not be properly appreciated until the family 
history of each of the men praised or abused by 
Dante is thoroughly understood, and the re 
lations of these men to each other and to Dante 
have been carefully studied. Owing to the 
migrations of families, the Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines of the different Italian cities seem con- 
nected with one another in such unexpected 
ways that it requires a considerable knowledge 
of old chronicles and of more modern compila- 
tions to disentangle the knot. 

A study of this kind has been undertaken by 
Isidoro del Lungo of Florence, who has long 
occupied himself with that epoch, in a book 
just published called ‘Dante ne’ tempi di 
Dante.’ But, in order to be thorough, the 
author has been obliged to restrict himself to 
very few subjects, and treats only of the new 
people in Florence in Dante’s times— William of 
Durfort and Campaldino; a family of Pisan 
Guelphs in Dante’s time; the relations of Dante 
to the house of Este; and his dispute with 
Forese Donati. 

A month’s stay on the slopes of the Apen- 
nines, on the edge of the Romagna, interested 
me in several of the old castles and towns men- 
tioned by Dante; and drives through the 
country, and occasional visits to the libraries 
of Forli, Faenza and Ravenna, convinced me 
that much might still be done to elucidate the 
poet’s invective against the Romagna, in the 
fourteenth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ as well as 
to throw light on other passages. 

According to Balbo, Dante probably went 
from Arezzo to Forli in the autumn of 1302. 
He must either have gone up the valley of the 
Arno and then crossed the mountains with 
great difficulty, or he must have gone back to- 
wards Florence as far as Pontassieve and taken 
the well-known road through the pass which is 
now traversed by the diligence. The road to 
Faenza, almost parallel to this, is not known to 
have existed until a century later. At all 
events, he stopped, apparently for more than a 
day, in the monastery of San Benedetto, situ- 
ated on a high hill, a little below the high pass 
where several small valleys come together, and 
the streams which flow through them combine 
and form what is now called the River Mon- 
tone, and was apparently then known as the 
Acquacheta, What is now the largest and 
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geance, He began to feign himself insane, to 
lament immoderately for his lost pig, and to do 
all sorts of nensense. He professed to divert 
his affections to a lean, half-starved old mare, 
nothing but skin and bone, which at last he 
carefully shaved, and, with plentiful use of sticks 
and stones, used to chase through the town. The 
rabble followed with shouts, and when the up- 
roar caused the Lambertazzi to be on the alert. 
they found nothing but crazy Tibaldello and his 
old mare. Then he began to raise commotions 
at night, with criesof ‘* Toarms! toarms!” until 
he had entirely succeeded in lulling the vigil- 
ance of the usurpers, and was given full immu- 
nity for his absurd acts. Then, with a confi- 
dant, he one morning issued from the town, 
dressed as a sportsman, with a falcon on his 
wrist and a brace of setters, amid the laughter 
of hiscompatriots. Once outside, they changed 
their clothes for friars’ gowns, and rode straight 
for Bologna, where, in secret council, they 
revealed their plot, and offered to deliver up 
Faenza. After some little negotiation the plan 
was arranged,and at duwn of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day the gates were opened to the Bo- 
lognese, and the ruling faction was awaked by 
loud cries of ‘* Long live the Church! Death to 
the Lambertazzi and the Forlivesi!” After a 
sharp fight, in which many were killed, the 
Lambertazzi and their supporters had to flee, 
and forsome years Faenza was restored to the 
dominion of the Church, Tibaldello and all 
his family emigrated to Bologna, where they 
received all the privileges of the native nobility, 
and there was established the festival of La 
Porchetta, or the little pig, which was for cen- 
turies celebrated on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
Pope Martin IV., encouraged by this, wished 
to get possession of the other towns of the Ro- 
magna, and sent out a considerable army, in 
which were many Neapolitans and French, un- 
der the command of a French general Giovanni 
(also called Guido) d’Appia. Ina battle on Sep- 
tember 16, which brought Forli to great straits, 
the papal troops were victorious, but, among 
others, Tibaldello was killed. 

In the fourteenth canto of the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
Dante says: 

**O Ugolin de’ Fantoli, secure 

Thy name is, since no longer is awaited 

One who, degenerating, can obscure it.’’ 

And the commentators pretty unanimously tell 
us that Ugolino was a worthy and honorable 
gentleman of Faenza ** who died without heirs, 
and thus his name was saved,” taking the 
words in their literal sense. Apparently, how- 
ever, the poet speaks sarcastically. Ugolino di 
Albertino Fantolino di Zerfognano, Count of 
Brisighella, lived at the Castle of Calamello in 
the valley of the Lamone in the mountains 
above Faenza, and was a noted Guelph. He 
died in 1278, but not without heirs; and his son, 
Ottaviano, two years afterwards, married the 
daughter of the Tibaldello just spoken of. So 
that Dante probably means that Ugolino’s 
name had sunk so low that no degenerate de- 
scendant could obscure it more. 

Nearly every line of this fourteenth canto 
contains a scrap of municipal history sadly 
needing elucidation and explanation. My stay 
in Castrocaro interested me in the lines: 

**Baznacaval does wellin not begetting, 

snil ill does Castrocaro, and Conio worse, 

In taking trouble to beget such counts,”’ 
especially as the commentators have offered 
no reasonable explanation of them. Bagna- 
cavallo is now a small town on the railway be- 
tween Bologna and Ravenna, about fifteen 
miles from the latter city, and is perhaps bet- 
ter known to us as the place where Byron’s 
daughter Allegra died in a conventual school. 
In the latter half of the eleventh century we 
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find Bagnacavallo governed by independent 
counts of the Malvicino or Malaboceca family 
of Ravenna, who, in spite of some disasters, 
maintained themselves for over a hundred 
years. Count Ruggiero, who succeeded in 
1250, had even a strong party in Ravenna itself, 
opposed to the Traversari family, of whom also 
Dante makes mention. Bagnacavallo was not 
large enough to satisfy the ambition of the 
princes of that time, and when Malvicino IIT. 
succeeded in 1281, he was living and intriguing 
at Forli. In 1296 he was elected Podesta of 
Cesena, in spite of the fact that he had been ex- 
communicated and outlawed by the Pope. 
Nevertheless, he was not an adherent of the 
Ghibellines, and two years afterwards he 
ravaged and sacked the territory of Cunio. He 
was, of course, included in the general peace of 
Romagna towns in 1300, the jubilee year, but 
was still an object of dislike to Dante’s friends 
when the poet first visited that region. He 
died about 1305, leaving an only daughter, 
Catherine, though a certain Ludovico, the very 
last of the family, appears on the scene fifty 
years later. In 1308 Bagnacavallo was cap- 
tured by the Counts of Cunio, one of whom, 
Count Bernardino, was elected Podest& and 
maintained himself for twenty years, when he 
was exiled, and the town was annexed to the 
papal dominions, of which it formed a part un- 
til the present century. 

Cunio, which Dante calls Conio, and the site 
of which seems utterly unknown to the com- 
mentators, was at one time a strong castle 
situated on the level country on the left bank 
of the Senio, between the town of Cotignola 
and the parish church of Felisio. It had in- 
deed been destroyed before Dante wrote—for 
the last time, and then thoroughly, in 1296, by 
the Ghibellines, and especially the people of 
Faenza, lest it should be sold to Ravenna, But 
the Counts still existed—a large family of them 
too, who had sway over a large and fertile 
territory—and, when they could not rebuild 
Cunio, took refuge in one of their other castles, 
Barbiano, whence, on account of family dis- 
putes, some withdrew to Lugo and Imola, and 
ultimately founded several families. At that 
time, being independent and warlike, they 
caused considerable trouble to the Ghibellines, 
and we caneasily understand Dante’s wish that 
they should have no posterity. It was better, 
for the fame of the family at least, that this 
prayer was not granted, for Alberico was a 
very distinguished condottiere at the end of 
the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. He defended Romagna 
against the Duke of Anjou; as Captain-General 
ot the papal troops he was victorious at Naples, 
and triumphed at Rome; in 1402 he took Bo- 
logna from the Visconti, and was then made 
Grand Constable of Naples under King Ladis- 
las; the next year he took Bologna again for 
the Pope, and only two vears afterwards was 
excommunicated because he had gone back to 
the Neavolitan service without permission, and 
had been accused of irregularly seizing papal 
castles, 

It seems almost needless to say that the better 
we understand the motives of the poet and the 
allusions which he makes, the better we appre- 
ciate the poem. Even these hasty and brief 
studies—mere amusements of a summer journey 
--convince ine that it would probably be possi- 
ble, although it would be a difficult and long 
task, to explain every historical allusion in the 
‘Commedia’; at all events, there is room and 


} need for a careful dictionary of every place 


and person mentioned by Dante. E. S. 
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Correspondence. 


THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF THE VER- 
MONT ELECTION. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some weeks since, a Vermont corre- 
spondent of the Nation—presumably a Congre- 
gationalist clergyman recently settled in the 
State—complained somewhat bitterly of the 
Democratic management of the post office busi- 
ness in that State, with reference to the duty of 
the Independents in the approaching national 
election. This complaint, in connection with the 
recent State election, and some uses made of it 
by partisan Republican journals and platform 
speakers, suggests this note from one who has 
some knowledge of the State ‘‘ from Pownal to 
Derby Line.” 

It is lamentably true that the postal service 
in Vermont has suffered very material depre- 
ciation during the present Administration, and 
noone who knows the nature, capacity, and pur- 
pose of the Vermont Democratic ring will be at 
all surprised, or greatly disposed to criticise 
President Cleveland. The Vermont Democra- 
cy is the most unique organization in the his- 
tory of modern political development. It is 
not a party. in the sense of an organization with 
political ideas or policy of administration to 
enforce and illustrate for the public weal, 
measures to carry, and reforms to be adopted. 
The Vermont Democracy is not a party; it 
knows nothing about ideas, principles, and mea- 
sures: it is a clique, a ring, small and select, of 
party bosses, with several thousand voters who 
go to the polls and register the will of the 
leaders. There are Democrats good and true in 
the State by the thousand, but they are not 
organized so as to resist effectively the unscru- 
pulous ring. These Democrats are as intelli- 
gent and patriotic and public-spirited as any 
men in the State, and they constitute the ma- 
jority of the 17,531 votes given by the State in 
1884 for Cleveland; but they are practically 
outside the ring, and have no effective influ 
ence on the conduct of the party or the ‘* base 
uses’ to which it is put by its masters. 

In fact, the Democratic party does not exist 
in Vermont for State purposes, though it goes 
through the form of nominating State officers 
biennially, and voting for them, so as to pre- 
serve the party from disintegration, For 
years before the war the venerable Paul Dil- 
lingham used to stand as the party candidate 
for gubernatorial honors; and after theelection 
was over and his overwhelming defeat was 
‘* officially assured,” John G, Saxe, then of the 
Burlington Sentinel, would indite him a poem 
of political condolence over his misfortune, 
Later ‘‘ Governor ” (as everybody calls him) W. 
H. H. Bingham of Stowe, did the honors for 
his party; a few years ago they persuaded the 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, who, in addition to his other 
achievements, wrote the best poem on ‘* Essex 
Junction” extant in the English or any other 
language, torun for governor. Recently, they 
have picked up such men as they cculd get. 
This year’s candidate no one but a_politi- 
cian would think of as governor, while Mr. 
Dillingham, the son of Paul, one of the great 
war governors of the State, is confessedly the 
brightest, most capable and promising young 
man in Vermont to-day. 

The Vermont Democracy exists and is ruled 
by two bosses, well known to every Vermonter 
at home and abroad, for the sole and supreme 
purpose of the national patronage in the State 
during a Democratic administration. This is its 
sole and only reason for living. It seeks no State 
victory; in fact, [donot believe they would 
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iow what to do with the State on their hands 
if by some accident they should carry an ele 


tion. It is th 
tration they want. 
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waiting, the day of 


I 
» spoils of the national Adminis 
After twenty-five 


vears of 


these bosses came, 


and, as 


there is but one custom office in the State, and 


one boss wanted that—and but one Government 


buildin erected, and the other wanted 
was only 

Hence, 
old, experienced, and valuable route-agents were 
dismissed by Col, Vilas, at the behest of these 
party first-class 
out, and, in not a few instances, wholly in 


the superintendency of that—there 


u 
the postal service for the henchmen. 


leaders, turned 


postmasters 


‘om- 


their places, 


petent men put int And so it has 


gone all over the State, and this kind of busi 


} 


ness was just as congenial to Col. Vilas as to 
the Vermont leaders. 

The same is true to a large extent throughout 
New England, and henee Col. Vilas’s adminis 
tration of the Post-Oftice l 
failed to 
actua 


Department not only 
make friends for the President, but 


lly alienated some of his best sup- 


has 


porters. The postal service comes home to the 
great masses of the people in New England, 
and the one thing clergymen, teachers, and 
tolerate with any 
of 


for the sex or political aftilia 


business men there will not 
bad 
them care not 


patience is mail service. Thousands 


ete., but they 





tion of postmasters, route ¢ 


good and that is where 


insist on 
Col 
tration in New 


service; 
Vilas was the evil genius of the Adminis 
England, and his work 
his party in Vermont; and in the recent 
election the people associated this vitiated mail 


service with these well-known 


party bosses, and 





took this opportunity to ‘Shit’ them. But for 
these things Vermont would have shown mark 


ed Democratic gains Hence, 


tepublican gains are not attributable to Ed 
munds’s ** loyalty” this year, nor yet to fres! 


party enthusiasm, nor to any free-tra 


albeit high tariff on wool is political orthodox 
State, though more Vermonters ¢ 


in dairying than in wool-growing, and 


even this isin the hands of the small but wea 


thy and influential Merino sheep ring. The ap 
parent Republican gains grow out of this revolt 


obnoxious bosses and a de 
felt 





against 


lie service, which is in nearly every 


in the State 

As an original Mugwump, an unyieldir 
dependent, and a friendand supporte1 
dent Cleveland, I write this to show 


the Vermont election 


inwardness of 
keenly regretted that this degradation of the 


Vermont by local 


postal service in 





politicians, as above described, : 


net should be used by 





ofticers, 
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political opponents as a proof of his declining 


strength. The same is true too largely in « 
portions of New England, and this mail service 
is the only feature of public life which would 
inder Blaine 


not have been worse 


CHICAGO, September 25, 1888. 





4 PSYCHICAL COINCII 


To THE Epitor o¥ THE NATION 





Sr: For the benefit of investigators int 
the subject of coincidence, I send you the f 
lowing statement, premising that t parties 


man and wife) to 
educated people, past 
given to superstition, an t 
as they actually occurred, without any paring 


down or dovetailing 


The two persons were asleep in the same 
room about 7:00 A. M., servants being up and 


moving about in the house, and m: 
which could easily be 
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1eard in the bedroom 





at that place 
young ma 
with evident 


silent 
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as he did so, to the bystanders for his he 
A moment afterwards, the wife Wakened and 
begun detailing the following dream, bet 
having heard anything of her husba sdrean 
She had been at home, engaged in s . 
Keeping matter wi 1 occupied tora 
her full attention, when her husband oy» 
the door and called to her. b e is 
gaged for the moment, she neither tur: 
round nor answered him, whereupon he s 
ed her sharply, when she awoke before wa 
able to make the full explanation she had begu 
to give while she was asleep 
At the instant of waking, tl wil { 
her dream, and the husband detailed he 
what he had dreamed a few mon s be e 
lhe question seems to be wt r bot ur 
ties heard, while asleep, sounds wt produ 
parallel, though not exactly s al t 
sions upon their minds, or t in dres 
talked in his sleep so as to be ird byt 
in her sleep, and only partially unders i 
These two weople have f " miber , 
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Many ritics besides thos ju ted above have 
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nitory rhymes, 1s 
Doctor, vol. iv (18387 

The preventatires of superstition Wil- 
im Taylor of Norwich, in the Monthly Re- 
i vol. xxii. (1813), p 
** They have several kinds [of fish] which are 
ffectual remedies for sins. I do not know 
whether they have any that are preventative ; 
nor does that seem a consideration in their 
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religion.” W.S. Landor, Wor/'s (ed. 1846), vol. 
li, p. 226. 

** Do you know the late Dr. Baillie’s prerenta- 
five of the flatulency which tea produces ?” 
Cardinal Newman, Loss and Gain (1848), p. 
163. And the Cardinal has preventative in his 
Kssay on the Development of Christian Doe- 
trine (1845), pp. 101, 423. 

‘* His intolerance of perfunctory remissness 
led him to adopt a complicated disciplinatory 
system, remedial and preventative.” Isaac 
Taylor, Wesley and Methodism (1851), p. 280. 

The word in question is also found in Bp. 
Heber’s Sermons; in the Life of William Wil- 
berforce, by his sons, Archdeacon R, I. Wil- 
berforce and Bp. 8. Wilberforce; and in the 
Asiatic Researches. My references to these 
works I cannot, however, at present verify. 

By possibility, without consideration that it 
intercalates preventive worse than needlessly, 
preventative was modelled on some long adjec- 
tive of similar termination. At any rate, once 
conspicuously before the world, it was adopted 
through heedless sequacity; and reiteration of 
it has gradually operated to the effect, that, 
rated by the standard of good usage, it has at- 
tained to considerable respectability. Pensa- 
tive, for pensive, exemplifying an equally idle 
outlay of letters or demand of breath, was 
hazarded, in 1582, by Nicholas Lichefield, and 
was used as late as 1654 by Edmund Gayton. 
Viewed ety mologically, it is better capable of 
defence, as is also Sir Thomas More’s asserta- 
tion, than distributative, instead of distribu- 
tive, the property of the Rev. John Carpenter, 
writing in 1607. But such cumbrous devices, 
even where a classical ancestry, real or analogi- 
eal, can be challenged for them, have, as was 
to be expected, found scant favor in a language 
whose tendency is shown in, for instance, its 
refusal to naturalize idvlolatry; in its prefer- 
ence, from the first, for coercion rather than, 
as in French, coercition ; and in the imminent 
disappearance from it of dilatation before the 
handier dilation, 

Your obedient servant, F. H. 

MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, August 23, 1888. 


THE INDICES TO HALKETT AND 
LAING, 

To THE Epiror oF THE Nation : 

Sir: May I, as editor of Haikett and Laing’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature of Great Britain,’ ask you to 
give publicity to the fact that 1 am not the 
compiler of the indices which form the conclud- 
ing portion of the fourth volume of that work 
recently issued? As I have already stated, in 
the London Athen@um of August 18, the pre- 
face which bears my name, as written by me 
for the press, coutained the following sentence: 
‘*T have to add that my labors closed in 1885 
with letter Z ; the indices, etc., being the work 
of another hand.’ 

These words were omitted, without my know- 
ledge or consent. As the Dictionary is, I be- 
ieve, well known in America, I shall esteem 
ita great favor if you will allow me to dis- 
claim all responsibility with regard to the 
indices.—Your obedient servant, 

CATHERINE LAING. 
EDINBURGH, September 18, 1888, 


Notes. 


\MONG the forthcoming books, one likely to 
lave more political than literary interest. is 
‘ The Private Correspondence of Daniel O'Con- 
neil, the Liberator,’ which Mr. W. J. Fitzpat- 
rick has edited, adding a memoit and abundant 
notes, It will be published by Longmans, 


The Nation. 


Green & Co. The same firm announce a ‘ Life 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,’ by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, which, seeing that this English 
diplomat was British Minister to Washington 
in 1820-1823, possesses an American interest. 

Macmillan & Co. further announce ‘ Natural 
Inheritance,’ by Vrancis Galton; ‘ Popular 
Lectures and Addresses on Various Subjects in 
Physical Science,’ by Sir Wiliiam Thomson; 
‘Scientific Papers,’ by the late Prof. Andrews; 
a translation of Amédée Guillemin’s popular 
treatise on ‘ Electricity and Magnetism’; ‘A 
Practical Text-book of Pathology,’ by D. J. 
Hamilton; a seventh series of ‘Cameos from 
English History,’ by Charlotte M. Yonge, em- 
bracing the Rebellion and the Restoration, 1642- 
1678; an ‘ Alphabet of Economie Science,’ by 
Philip H. Wicksteed; a translation of Plato’s 
‘Phaedo, Lysis, and Protagoras,’ by Josiah 
Wright, in the Golden Treasury Series; ‘ The 
Classical Element in the New Testament,’ by 
the Rev. C. H. Poole; ‘Some Contributions to 
the Religious Thought of Our Time,’ ser- 
mons and addresses by the Rev. James M. 
Wilson; and ‘ University Sermons, New and 
Old,’ by the Rev. Charles J. Vaughan. Mac- 
millan & Co. have determined to enlarge their 
English Illustrated Magazine to seventy pages, 
without increase of price, the added space 
being especially desirable for the department 
of fiction. 

Chas. Secribner’s Sons have in preparation the 
‘Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris,’ in 
two volumes ; * Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians,’ by John D. Champhn, jr., and Wm. F, 
Apthorp, in three volumes; * History of French 
Painting, from its Earliest to its Latest Prac- 
tice,’ by Mrs. Clara H. Stranahan; and ‘ First 
Harvests,’ by F. J. Stimson. 

Thomas Whittaker has in press ‘ Musgrove 
Ranch,’ a tale of Southern California, by J. M. 
Browne; ‘Our New Mistress,’ by Charlotte M. 
Yonge; and in the Camelot Series, ‘ [rish Fairy 
Tales and Folk Lore,’ selected and edited by 
W. B. Yeats; in the ‘‘Canterbury Poets,” 
‘Chaucer,’ edited by F. Noel Paton; in the 
‘* Great Writers,” ‘Crabbe,’ by T. E. Kebbel— 
English issues by Walter Scott, London. 

In the last catalogue of Hachette & Cie. we 
tind an announcement of the first French edi- 
tion of Prof. Guyot’s ‘Géographie Physique 
Comparée,’ now first published in the original 


, 





French, with a preface by M. Vivien de Saint- 
Martin. 

Wilhelm Hertz, Berlin, will publish this fall 
the second volume of the Memoirs of the Duke 
of Coburg, which promises to be fully as enter- 
taining and instructive as the first volume, al- 
ready noticed in these columns, 

We doubt if any volume of the ‘ Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War’ will be found to sur- 
pass in interest the third, just issued by the Cen- 
tury Co. It deals in the first place with Bragg’s 


invasion of Kentucky in 1862, a campaign of | 
which General Buell, who narrates the Federal | 
part in it, says that it extended over a wider | 
territory, and involved greater hazard to the | 
Union cause, than any other. Incidentally, | 
General Buell reveals his idea of generalship | 
when vindicating his course on this occasion, | 
both his own and his adversary’s prudence hav- | 
ing drawn popular censure from their respec- 
tive ‘‘ countries.” He has also a pregnant para- 
graph on the rule of Confederate inferiority in 
numbers and superiority in effective fighting, 
which is philosophically explained much, we | 
fancy, as posterity will explain it. Burnside 
at Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- | 
burg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Chickamauga, 

and Chattanooga, are the other grand topics of | 
the volume, discussed by both sides. The | 





leading chapter on Chattanooga is one of 
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General Grant’s, and is criticised by General 
* Baldy” Smith. This interesting and weighty 
writer shows how, contrary to a certain dic- 
tum, the Chattanooga engagement was fought 
exactly as it was nof planned. His brief 
demonstration of this would make a good foot- 
note to Tolstoi’s thesis, that such deviations 
from the plan are the rule in war. The vol- 
ume before us is, we need hardly say, like its 
predecessors, a marvel of typographical beau- 
ty and wealth of valuable illustrations. 

If any one is disposed to vote politics ‘‘slow” 
this year, it is Mr. Edward McPherson, who 
delayed bringing out bis invaluable ‘ Hand 
book of Politics for i888’ till it was clear that 
he would lose the campaign market it he held 
back longer for the Presidential letters of ac- 
ceptance, The volume accordingly appears 
without them (Washington: James J. Chap- 
man), but contains everything else of impor- 
tance. The editor notices the two prime 
achievements of the past two years—ihe pas 
sage of the Electoral Count Act (pending since 
1872) and the Inter-State Commerce Act (pend- 
ing since 1884). Among the statistical tables 
is a comparison of rates in the Mills Bill 
and in the Tariff Act of 18585. Sections 15 and 
19 exhibit the Constitutional amendments pro- 
posed or carried in the several States and in 
the United States respectively. No fewer than 
forty-two amendments to the Federal Consti 
tution are recorded as proposed in Congress 
from December 16, 1586, to January 25, ISS. 
Mr. Blair and Mr. Crain had the honor of 
presenting four each. 

Roberts Bros. have issued, ina style similar 
to their edition of the ‘ Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,’ Landor’s * Pentameron,’ linking with it 
the ‘‘ Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare,” various minor pieces of prose, 
and the critical papers upon Petrarch, Catulius, 
and Theocritus, all in one volume. It is a very 
convenient collection, and we may congratu 
late ourselves that this really great writer is so 
easily accessible to the American public. An 
author whose works are more distinctly litera- 
ture, has not| been kuown in the present cen- 
tury. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have issued a new and 
revised edition of ‘ A Text-Book of Geometry,’ 
by Prof. G. A. Wentworth of Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Although the whole book has been 
rewritten and considerably increased in size, it 
is essentially the same as when it first appeared 
in 18i%. The alterations consist principally in 
the simplification of some of the demonstra 
tions, and the increase in size is mostly due to 
the greater number of exercises. The great 
popularity of the book is sufficient evidence 
that the characteristics which distinguish it 
from others of its class meet with the approval 
ot teachers generally, and we see no reason to 
dissent from the verdict. That concurrence, 
however, does not imply a complete agreement 
with the current methods of treating and 
teaching geometry—a subject which we have 
no room to discuss. 

An ‘Academic Algebra’ and a ‘College 
Algebra,’ by Prof. Bowser of Rutgers College, 
published by D. Van Nostrand, are both excel- 
lent works. The only essential difference be- 
tween them is that the latter is the more exten- 
sive, treating many subjects omitted in the 
former. But the ‘College Algebra’ does not 
assume any previous acquaintance with the 
science, and is equally adapted to the beginner 
and the undergraduate. The ‘ Academic Alge- 
bra’ contains all that is necessary for entrance 
to any of our colleges. 

While speaking of text-books, we may men- 
tion, as aids in -the teaching of English worth 
examining, the Milton,’ from Johnson’s ‘ Lives 
A 
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of the Poets,’ and Goldsmith's ‘ Tra r.’ both 
edited with abundant notes (Clarend Press, 
and Macmiilan), Anedition of ** Richard II1 

prepared by Prof. C. H. Tawney of Calcutta 
for the students of Indian universities (Maecnuil 
lan), surpasses ordinary Western needs in the 


matter of notes, but may be all the more use 
ful in some quarters among us 

Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies and Songs, with 
Kenny Meadows'’s illustrations (reduced), has 


taken its place in the pretty Nuggets Series of 
the Messrs. Putnam. The ornamental borders 
of the pages have the green tint of Erin 

We can do no more at this time than rey 
the welcome appearance of Prof. Edward Al 
len Fay’s ‘ Concordance of the Divina Comme 


dia’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co It makes 


a handsome volume of SI‘! pages, and would 
alone be worth the formation of the Dante So 
ciety of Cambridge, Mass., under whose aus 
pices it sees the light. 

Dr. F. Ratzel’s ethnographical volumes, in the 
series called ‘ Allgemeine Naturkunde’ (New 
York : Westermann), are concluded with the 
117th instalment of the entire work. The final 
issues (108-117) deal with the African popula 
tions of the equator belt stretching from Bornu 
to Abyssinia; the Asiatic from Persia to China 
and India; the European from the Caucasus 
westward; and the semi-civilized people of out 
western American coast. As usual, there are 
numerous excellent colored plates of costume 
implements, weapons, vessels, ete., and still 
more wood-cuts of a trustworthy kind. There 
now remains to complete this great enterprise 
only one volume in the botanical division, 
which has been delaved by the editor's illness, 
but is expected to be ready in a few mouths, 


_ 


The most significant article in 
of American History for October is ** The 
Story of a Prince,” by Lee C. Harby. ‘ A Ro 
mantic Chapter in Texas History” is its sul 
title, and is fully borne out by this account of 
the founding of a German colony in Texas be 
fore it was wrested from Mexico. The narra 


tive is not controlled by documentary evidence 





as it should and might yet be (for 
gun), but it was worth writing. Numerous por- 
traits and other illustrations accompany the 
paper. 

The September number of Les Lettres et les 
Arts (Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie.; New 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons) contains six arti 
cles, of which the two most attractive are the 
first part of ‘* Les Canons anciens et modernes,” 
by General Thoumas, with its reproductions « 
curious old wood-engravings, and the second 
part of ** L’Opéra sous lancien re 
Adolphe Jullien, which is also illustrated by 
Among them is a little miniature of Sophie Ar- 
nould anda portrait of the irresistible tenor 


reproductions of old pictures and engravings. 








Jéliotte as Apollo, in full court dress and wig, 
holding a singular lyre. But the most expres 
sive of these illustrations is from an old en 
graving of the time of Lows XIV., signed by 
the engraver, Trouvain, and representing the 


ambassadors of Morocco at the Opéra during a 


‘Carnaval de Venise 


representation of the 
**Orchardson et son q@uvre,” by Frederick 
Wedmore, is especially interesting on account 
of the five illustrations from the artist's work 
which accompany it. 

If our memory serves us, the extrava 
with which Le Livre for September opens is 
the first incursion of fiction into this journa 
And more is apparently to come, for ** L’Héri 
tage Sigismond: Luttes homériques d'un vra 
bibliofol,” by MM. Octave Uzanne and Adolphe 
Robida, is preceded by the general title, **Con- 
tes pour les Bibliophiles.” It cannot be said 


that this department was needed to enliven tl 


Nation. 
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Stapfer ¢ s the third and neluding part of 
s* Rabelais, sa vie et son ceuvre,’ a very 


straightforward, unpretentious account of the 





fe of Ra iis,and a ¢ exposition of the 
nature of his work. A very similar article, 
though upon a writer entirely unknown to 


most western readers, is the one entitled ‘‘ Jean 


K ir et la poésie panslaviste au xixe siécle, 


f which M Louis Leger, the first among 


h Slavic scholars, gives the second and 





last part. Like all that appears in this periodi 
cal, even from scholars and specialists like M 


i Leger, it is as simply and plainly written as it 








is new and interesting, for the articles of the 
Bibliotheque Universelie never belong to what 
is very expressively called in Paris the litera- 
ture of Two excellent articles, 
“ L) Histoire réligieuse de la Révolution fran- 


mandarins, 


caise,” by M. Edmond de Pressensé, and ‘ Le 
Pessimisme philosophique et l'Optimisme chré- 
tien,” by M. Léo Quesnel, are very characteris- 
tic of the Revue, which, without being religious 
in its tone, is addressed to a community in 
which Protestant Christianity is respected. 
Among the lighter articles is one by M. G. van 
Muyden, ‘‘ Les grandes Régates anglo-améri- 
The Parisian, 
German, English, Swiss, are, as usual, very 
readable, 


caines.” various chroniques, 


—The tenth volume of ‘ Meyer’s Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon’ (New York : B. Westermann & 
Co.) has been completed, and the eleventh far 
ndvanced, ending with the article on Minting. 
The profusion of engraved and colored plates, 
among which latter we remark one of insect 
mimicry, and of maps, is well maintained. The 
articles on the colonial strivings of Germany; 
on Corinth and its canal, to be finished in 1891; 
Krakatoa, ete., show the editing to be 
abreast of the times. So do the biographies of 
Prince Krapotkin and of Robert Koch, with 
his comma bacillus; but the notice of Dr. Mo- 


on 


rell Mackenzie makes no mention of bis attend- 
ance upon the Emperor Frederick, and the sub- 
sequent unpleasantness. run- 
ning (Laufen) is illustrated by Muybridge’s 
plate of In general, 
American achievements are apt to be slighted, 


The article on 


the galloping horse, 
as for example in the sketch of the development 
of the pianoforte. The Knights of Labor are 
postponed to a later stage of the alphabet. 
Since cyclopedias are the great disseminators 
of error, it is worth while to point out two 
the 
stands 


typographical article Gen. 
McClellan : 


for 


slips in on 
for. Brinton, and 
Kossuth is 


judged; and in reply to a subscriber the editors 


Brenton 
Grange Orange. severely 
say in their correspondence sheet that the day 
of Kossuth’s birth was, and may still be, un 
known to himself. Through the same channel 
they affirm against Vapereau that ex-President 
Grévy was born in 1807, not in 1815; and they 
add that his baptismal name was Judith Fran- 
cois, which he took the liberty of exchanging 
for Jules. 


—The Convention of the American Library 
Association, just held in the Catskills, was, as 
The weather as at 
convention, accommodat- 
violent storm on 
the coast, no walk or drive among the beau- 
ties of wind 
or rain. there 

many papers at these meetings, 
Jeaving no time for discussion. This year 
there were only two papers, sent by members 
who could 


usual, a success. was, 


every other most 


ing. Though there was a 
the Catskills was hindered by 
We have always said that 


were too 


not come. Topics were suggested 
by the President, or introduced by short talks 
from some one who desired information, and 
were then discussed in a very informal manner, 
Some 
very unexpected facts came out, and in one 
case the discovery led to the most important 
action taken. It was found that a list of por- 
traits other than those separately published, 
that is, of portraits contained in collections, in 
biographies, in art periodicals, and the like 
places where they might be overlooked, had 
made considerable progress in a certain large 
library, and that others had done more or less 
work in the same direction. It was agreed 
that such isolated work, leading necessarily to 
considerable duplication, was unwise, and that 
such a list ought to be prepared in codperation, 


The result was eminently satisfactory. 





| The Nation. 


as was Poole’s ‘ Index to Periodical Literature,’ 
and with a view to publication when finished, 
A committee was appointed to report at the 
next convention (to be held at St. Louis next 
spring) what works of this sort are going on. 
The preparation of such a general list of por- 
traits was suggested some years ago by Mr. 
R. R. Bowker of the Publishers’ Weekly to the 
English Index Society, and the Index was put 
upon their list; but that Society has frittered 
away its energy on the production of little in- 
dexes of extremely limited value, and nothing 
has ever been done, so far as we know, to or- 
ganize that codperation without which a scheme 
of this magnitude could not be carried out. It 
is to be hoped that the coming report will not 
confine itself to enumerating all the biblio- 
graphical work that can be discovered to be 
going on in this country, though that of itself 
would be of great value, but will outline a 
method by which the iconographical index can 
take its place as the third of those useful labor- 
savers of which Poole’s ‘Index’ is the first, 
and Fletcher’s ‘Essay Index’ is to be the 
second, 


—One session was devoted to architecture. 
The plans of the new rooms destined for the 
State Library in the Sta e House at Albany, 
prepared by a librarian, were approved; the 
plans of the Howard Library just finishing at 
New Orleans, one of Richardson’s latest draw- 
ings, were riddled with objections. All of 
Richardson’s designs for libraries are, from the 
library point of view, failures. We do not 
know whether that famous architect ever gave 
any thought to the object for which his build- 
ings of this sort were intended: there is little 
indication that he did in any of them. He ap- 
pears to have been satisfied if he drew a beauti- 
ful design, and to have left it to some draughts- 
man to fit in the books and the service. When 
shall we find an artist who will plan for use 
first and beauty next; who will see where his 
book-shelves and his reading-halls and his work- 
rooms ought to go for the highest efficiency, 
and then will mould his library building 
around them? Looking at such plans as this 
of the Howard Library (where, for instance, 
an attendant must go 320 feet to get a book 
within 10 feet of the delivery desk), and scores 
of others like it, not excepting even the magni- 
ficent structure just begun for the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, one may say, as did the President 
of the ‘*The architect the 
natural enemy of the librarian.” 


Association, is 

—The late report of the Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Christie, to the Board of Visitors of the 
Greenwich Observatory, exhibits a gratifying 
state of activity in that institution. The struc- 
ture itself has been undergoing extensive re- 
pair, and is now modernized quite as much as 
is desirable, the chief addition being a new 
dome made by Sir Howard Grubb. 
paratively recent introduction of spectroscopic 
and photographie branches of the work neces- 
sitated temporary arrangements which are re- 
placed in the completed building, 
whole of the astronomical establishment is now 
brought together. As in Paris, the neighbor- 
ing traflic has rendered the astronomers solicit- 
ous as to the foundations of their instruments, 
and the subject of approaching railways thus 
engages their serious attention. Railway in- 
terference with observatory piers varies much 
with the character of the geological formation, 
but the nature and amount of the disturbance 
near Greenwich were settled once for all by not- 
ing the effect of passing trains upon a reflect- 
ing mercurial surface which the astronomer 
has frequent occasion to make use of: the tre- 


The com- 


and the 








mors were found to produce exceedingly de- 
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leterious results while trains were passing at 
a distance of some six hundred yards; and up 
to distances of one mile, the effects were dis- 
tinctly marked. As a consequence of this 
work, the recommendation of the Astronomer 
Royal to the Admiralty led to the abandon- 
ment of the construction of a new railway 
across Blackheath. 


—As everywhere else, very bad weather dur- 
ing nearly half of the year is found to have 
disastrously affected the number of observa- 
tions; but the calculations of results are ina 
most forward state. No progress has been 
made for a year in the construction of the 
great refracting telescope, of 28-inch aperture, 
as the glass-inakers have not as yet succeeded 
in producing the crown-glass disk for the ob- 
jective. The measurement of the motions of 
stars from or towards the earth by means of 
the spectroscope is continued with very inte- 
resting results; while, in the photographic de- 
partment, it is noteworthy that, by combining 
Greenwich solar pictures with those from In- 
dia and Mauritius, records are at hand for 361 
days out of 565. During 1887 the spotted area 
has rarely amounted to 1-2,000th of the sun’s 
visible hemisphere, and the average is less 
than one-sixth that recorded in 1885, near the 
time of maximum Preparations are 
making for a redetermination of the difference 
of longitude between Greenwich and Paris. A 
photographic refracting telescope is needed to 


spots. 


enable the Observatory to bear its share in the 
international work of mapping anew all the 
stars of the sky; some thirteen observatories, 
in both hemispheres, have already ordered their 
instruments of like dimension for codperation 
in this great undertaking. This need has just 
been met by a Treasury-grant. A year 
Astronomer Royal referred to the increased 
demands upon the Observatory by the scien- 
tific and the general public, and he now calls 
attention to the fact that in 1835 there were six 
assistants, having no computers to superin- 


ago, the 


tend, no extraneous work worth mentioning, 
no magnetic and meteorological observations, 
nc altazimuth observations, nor any spectro- 
scopie and photographic work. At present 
there are but eight assistants, excluding the 
chief assistant, having fifteen computers to 
superintend; and of the assistants’ staff, five 
are absorbed by the newly developed branches 
of work, leaving thus practically only three 
assistants to do the astronomical work which 
in 1835 required five, and in addition to per- 
form varied extraneous duties imposed by the 
Mr. Christie therefore very 
properly pleads for adequate provision for the 
primary objects of the Observatory, in default 
of which the voluntary work—the supply of 
hourly time-signals, for example—may have to 
be dropped. 


public interest. 
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from Malabar and Africa, entitled, ‘ From 
Lands of Exile.’ The author, an officer in the 
French navy, has the quick, all-embracing eye- 
sight of a tried sailor, the ready apprehension 
of a Parisian, and the dreamy, sensuous tem- 
perament of a poet. He sees all there is to see, 
and so there are plenty of facts which are un- 
deniably very important aids to realization of 
unknown and exceedingly odd and 
Far more than that, he feels in one 
way or another all that he sees, and it is 
his full and rich expression of a most sensitive 
impressionability that vivifies his fact and 
plunges his readers into the atmosphere of his 
He takes us first in a ship’s boat across 
a bay of Anam and up a river that leads to the 
town of Touran. On the way we notice some 


a“ 


things 


strange. 


scene. 


roof 
bristling with hideous and diabolical emblems, 
horns, claws, and in the midst the huge lotus 
flower :” then, a sentinel, ‘ squatting in his little 
lair by a huge tom-tom, looking like a nasty 
old woman with a gown on and her hair in a 
knot.” 
we are entertained in a bamboo hut, drink tea 
out of tiny blue cups amidst the waving of fans 
and umbrellas, in a litter of bronzes and lacquer 


queer things—a temple with ‘‘ concave 


Presently we come to Touran, where 


and paper rubbish which would be the despair 
of a Western collector. From the mandarin’s, 
on to the market, where hosts of ‘ senile, child- 
ish creatures” are trotting about in fluttering, 
gaudy rags and absurd hats. Their chatter is 
maddening, their filth and squalor are disgust- 
ing, and the air is laden with their smell, that 
heavy, musky smell with which the Chinese 
curio shops at home have already acquainted 
Passing from the streets to the pagodas, 
art appear so eccentric, 
unaccountable, and anomalous as when re- 
garded piecemeal, isolated in the incongruous 
West. It seems natural that such travesties on 
humanity should express themselves in writh- 


us. 


Chinese does not 


ing, nightmare monsters, and in pudgy little 
demons with bulging eyes and malign grin. 
Our impressions of China are-not pleasurable 
but they are intense, and they do most forcibly 
suggest to us thoughts of the *‘ wide gulf which 
parts us from the men and things of this land; 
the different darkness in which we had our 
birth; the disturbing dissimilarity of our pri- 
meval origin.” On the whole, we do not regret 
China, and at Singapore are irritated that it is 
not vet quite behind us. Here the Chinese min- 
gle with every nationality and predominate. It 
is all ‘“‘ yellow, bustling, greedy, simian, ob- 
> Once at Mahé, on the Malabar coast, a 
kingdom of calm and beauty is ours. 


scene, ’ 


‘*At about five in the afternoon,” says the 
author, ‘‘ I disembarked there on a sandy 
shore, at the mouth of a little river which 
makes a cutting, a winding bay throngh the 
dense wood. i had come from afar, from 
farthest Asia, and had almost forgotten the 
charm and splendor of Hindostan. At such a 
time it is enchantment to see it again, unique 
as it is and matchless. The sun was already 
low, and shed a glory of color on the river up 
which [ had come; the palms, where it touched 
them were gold—wonderful gold—and the air 
seemed full of gold dust. On theslope of each 
bank, at the foot of the palms, which form vast 
green hangings, sat groups of Indians watching 
my boat pulling in. They took grand attitudes, 
like gods, wrapped in white, red, or orange- 
colored draperies; and they and their trees and 
their land and their sky were all bathed in the 
radiance of an apotheosis.” 


From India to Obock there is no stop, and 
here, beneath a fierce sun, on the shimmering, 
sandy edge of the only continent that still pre- 
serves any mystery, for us the journey ends, 
The sketches of ‘‘ The Death of Admiral Cour 
bet "and ‘An Old Salt,” included in the vo- 
lume, are profoundly pathetic. The spirit of 


melancholy that lurks in aM the pages domi- 
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nates these; yet it is a gentle and tearful 
melancholy, not that loathed thing, 


‘* Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born.”’ 


Boys with an appetite for tales of violent ad- 
venture—that is, all healthy boys—will doubt- 
less get considerable comfort out of ‘The Black 
Arrow.’ The scene is in England during the 
Wars of the Roses, and the personal exploits of 
the hero, Dick Shelton, have the national strug- 
gle for background. Dick fights, and loves, 
and also runs away, in manly fashion. He is 
the eternal boy, with nothing medizval about 
him, except his doublet and hose. There isa 
certain monotony of hacking and killing in his 
career which, in the mature mind, begets a list- 
lessness as to its catastrophe. Few are the men 
and women who retain that youthful joy in 
deeds of physical daring which the author ap- 
pears to carry with him from the shooting of 
the first Black Arrow to the last. The narra- 
tionis all alive. Dick is always up and doing, 
always too busy for dull thinking, or for mak- 
ing critical observations on the radiance of the 
sun by day or the shine of the stars by night. 
His physical bravery is no greater than bis mo- 
ralcourage, which he proves gallantly when 
his royal namesake, Richard of Gloucester, 
qualifies a favor granted, with—‘t By the glory 
of Heaven, there your favor dies.” ‘‘ Mine be 
the loss,” says Dick, and turns his back upon 
the glittering future so recently opening before 
him. In his treatment of Gloucester the au- 
thor takes no heed of the report of ancient men 
of the fifteenth century, who had seen the Duke 
and who affirmed that he was of ‘‘ bodily shape 
comely enough, only of low stature.” His 
Richard is entirely the Shaksperean, the popu- 
lar Richard, and is memorably drawn in the 
scene outside the church of Holywood, when, 
behind the files of his army winding along the 
road, ‘“‘girt by steel-clad knights, the bold, 
black-hearted, and ambitious hunchback moved 
on towards his brief kingdom and his lasting 
infamy.” 

The little comedy of ‘The Residuary Lega- 
tee’ is very well managed, and, by way of com- 
pensation for the flatness of John Austin’s post- 
humous joke, bas the happy, true comedy end- 
ing. The tale is based on an extravagance, 
yet there is no good reason why the hero should 
not have been endowed with a slight measure 
of common sense, not to say something like 
brains. He is represented as an actual, an 
every-day young man, and a Bostonian be- 
sides. He is fastidious about what he drinks, 
and wears garments, or a garment, which the 
author is pleased to describe as ‘* Poole-built 
trousers.” He has an obsequious valet named 
Schmidt, whose name would never disclose the 
fact that he is ‘‘a sinuous Oriental.” Yet, 
with all these advantages, the abused donkey 
has a splendid intelligence compared with that 
of Mr. Austin May, and, beside him, a monkey 
is a figure of virility. 

‘The King of Folly Island’ includes half a- 
dozen sketches of New England life, all so like 
previous sketches by Miss Jewett that we might 
as well be reading the last volume, or the 
volume before that. The fishermen, the coun- 
trymen, the old maids by hill and shore, are 
familiar friends, and there is no obvious reason 
tor presenting them under new names, except 
to keep before us the author’s skill in the de- 
lineation of them. The last sketch (there is 
not a story in the volume), ‘‘ Mére Pochette,” is 
of French Canadian life, somewhere between 
the settlements, the Eastern States, and the St. 
Lawrence country. The location is indefinite, 
but it serves. The sketch does not indicate any 
more definite acquaintance with the people 
than with the topography. Mére Pochette, 
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the several curés, and the rest are conventional 
peasants, not Canadiens, The sweeping cha- 
racterization of the habitants as ‘* hardening 
into stolid farmers,” growing ‘stupid and 
heavy,” “drinking gin and bad beer,” is an 
unjustifiably severe criticism of the French in 
the Province of Quebec. It betrays almost as 
superficial a knowledge of their actual condi- 
tion as the reference to ‘‘ merry, vine-growing 
ancestors” does of their history. It is not re- 
corded that their ancestors were gloomy, but it 
is set down with exactness that the vine-grow- 
ing provinces furnished but few colonists for 
New France. There were forests and snows and 
savages to be encountered in the new land—not 
a prospect seductive to vine-growers, merry or 
sad. The best that can be said for Miss Jewett’s 
tentative excursion into foreign territory is 
that she has not the blighting tendency to mis- 
represent for romantic effect, and that thus 
far the Canadians are fortunate in her hands. 

Miss Reeves is possessed by this tendency, 
and the Acadians in ‘ A Little Maid of Acadie ’ 
are the sufferers. Such a family as ber De 
Landremonts nev er took root in Acadie. Fine 
folk roamed in Acadian wilds in their day, but 
few of them founded families there, and none 
have continued fine for two centuries anda 
half, as her De Landremonts presumably bave 
done. The Acadians to be found near the 
scene of her story, Madawaska, about the 
head-waters of the River St. John, are de- 
scendants of those who fled towards Canada, 
escaping in the untrodden wilderness the depor- 
tation of 1755, the year still known to the people 
as that of the grand dérangement, The seig- 
neurial system never prevailed in their settle 
ments, and though they are as a rule well-to-do, 
wealth, power, fashion, are practically un- 
known words to them. Great allowance should 
be made for a novelist’s assumption, but the 
allowance is the more easily made when the 
assumption is not too evident. Nevertheless, 
Miss Reeves’s misrepresentations are harmless, 
and, for an essentially artificial romance, the 
incongruity between fact and fiction matters 
not at all. 

“Harmless” is the word that describes most 
comprehensively Berkeley’s Proba- 
tion’ and ‘A Hard-Won Victory.’ The authors 
of these stories are alike animated by a desire 
to enforce the necessity of self-sacrifice in order 
that the whole world may be benefited. In the 
first instance, a young man is the self-ca:ti- 
gator, in the second, a young woman. Mrs. 
Campbell’s Roger uses the scourge with more 
reason than Miss Litchfield’s Jean, for he per- 
forms a family duty, whereas Jean only per- 
mits herself the luxury of unnecessarily assum- 
ing an extremely disagreeable position. The 
conduct of these admirable young persons in 
trial is all that could be desired, and there is 
enough interest in their experiences to hold the 
attention and stir the sympatby of amiable and 
patient novel readers, 

‘Virginia of Virginia’ is the old tale of a 
lowly maid who loved without requital above 
her station, suffering through that love excru- 
ciating torment, and for the loved one’s sake a 
most dreadful death. The loved one, as usual, 
has no qualities that excuse a mad passion, He 
is a particularly stolid and insensible English- 
man, whose chief attraction for Virginia seems 
to have been that he took so many baths, that 
his ‘‘ole blue shirt’’ smelled ‘‘ good, kinder 
briery and soapy.” The incidents of this story, 
expanded into a thick book by kindly aid of 
type and margin, are cheaply sensational, Vir- 
ginia’s character is hysterical and an offence 
against taste and common sense, while the de- 
scriptive language is superlatively extravagant. 
A modification of the coarse and fleshly quali- 
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Chancellor made history; their lives are in- 
separable portions of a great era. 
phy of Bismarck is necessarily a descrip ion of 


A biogra- 


European politics since 1859; and in his ‘Em- 
peror William’ M. Simon has set himself to de- 
scribe the career of the King, not the develop- 
In this extraordinary life 
the development of the man was in fact ended, 
and the ordinary limit of useful activity almost 
passed, before the career of the King began. 
Prince William was sixty-one years old when 
the illness of his brother made him Regent, 
sixty-three when he became King, and nearly 
seventy-four when he was proclaimed German 


ment of the man 


In the natural course 
of events the internal development of the new 
empire during the next seventeen years would 
have devolved upon But the pro- 
longed life and vigor of the father, and the 
strict Prussian tradition, held the Crown Prince 


Emperor at Versailles. 


his son. 


remote from the affairs of state. Once only, in 
the summer of 1578, when the Emperor was 
prostrated by wounds inflicted by a Socialist 
assassin, the Crown Prince was summoned to 
act as Regent; and the firmness and tact with 
which he discharged the duties of the office 
gave earnest of a reign. But in the 
autumn of the same year Emperor William 


wise 


resumed the exercise of the royal power, and 
As 
inspector of the South-German armies, he held 


the Crown Prince returned to private life. 


an honorable and important, but not onerous, 
position. He relieved the aged Emperor of 
mucb of the drudgery of royalty, receiving and 
making visits of ceremony; and on several 
occasions he was charged with important diplo- 
matic missions. But he was best known and 
most often seen as the patron of letters and art, 
presiding over reunions and congresses, opening 
expositions, and distributing medals. When, at 
last, the Emperor William passed away, full 
of years and honors, Frederick ascended the 
throne a dying man. in 
which he participated are associated in first 
instance with other names, and his biography 


The great events 


is necessarily a record of personal experiences 
and a study of character. M. Simon therefore 
tells us much of Frederick’s youth, of his mar- 
riage, of his domestic life and his foreign 
The book is more anecdotical than the 
‘William’ or the ‘ Bismarck’; but the anec- 
dotes are well chosen, and serve toillustrate the 


travels. 


frank and genial character, the ready tact and 
kindly humor of the Prince whom all Germany 
called “ our Fritz.” M. Simon’s book was pub- 
lished immediately after the Emperor Frede- 
rick’s return from San Remo to Berlin. It 
lacks the last sad chapter: we do not see the 
Emperor dying by inches; and we are spared the 
spectacle of the strife and intrigue of political 
parties, court cliques, and differing doctors 
about the imperiai death-bed. 

M, Simon’s ‘Emperor William’ has 
translated into English. If the ‘ Bismarck’ or 
the ‘ Frederick’ is to be translated, it is to be 
hoped that the task will be assigned to other 
hands, The standard of English translation is 
not high, but work so bad as this is fortu- 
nately rare. When an English translator is 


been 


unaware that there is such an English word as 
** customs,’ 


’ 


and speaks sometimes of a Zoll- 
verein and sometimes of a union of 
when he the distinction 
‘* States” ‘** Estates”; when 
phrases as ‘‘ declaring war to Austria,” “found- 
ing himself” on a treaty (meaning basing his 
action thereon), ‘ governments ” 
(meaning allied or confederate), and ‘‘ compli- 
cated in a political trial” (meaning involved); 
when he speaks of the republic as “prevalent ” in 


douanes ; 
ignores between 
and 


‘ 


he uses such 


coalesced 


France, as if it were analogous to 


smallpox, 





The Nation. 


vinces, and coins such an adjective as ‘‘ con- 
querous "—tho reader wonders how long and 
where this foreigner studied English before 
attempting to write it. The book is also de 
faced by numerous misprints, often destructive 
of the sense, e. y.: Federal for feudal (i., 101); 
Saxony for Prussia (i., 212); minority for ma- 
jority (i., 280); Prussian for (ii., 44); 
protest for pretext (ii., 47); agreement for argu- 
153); imports for imposts (ii, 250). 


2ussian 


ment (ii., 
Paper and type are good. 


GRANT AND THE POTOMAC ARMY. 


The Personal Memoirs and Military History 
of U. S. Grant, versus the Record of the 
Army of the Potomac. By Carswell Me- 
Clellan, Brevet Lt.-Colonel U. S. Vols., on 
staff of Gen. A. A. Humphreys, 1862-1504 

ffoughton, MitHin & Co. 

Tuk relations of General Grant to the Army of 

the Potomac are, and will no doubt long con 

tinue to be, a moot question in history. Had 
only his ‘ Personal Memoirs’ been written, the 


Boston : 1°2m0, 


controversy would have been softened, though 
it still would have existed. The modesty of 
tone and the simple directness of the ‘ Me- 
moirs’ go far to impress the reader with the 
sincerity of the writer’s convictions and the 
honesty of his expression of them, But it 
inipossible to forget that Badeau’s ‘ Military 
History’ was avowedly Grant’s own story, and 
that he had declared himself substantially re- 
and of 
opinion, except its personal praise of himself. 


1S 


sponsible for its statements of fact 
3adeau’s systematic depreciation of the promi- 
nent officers of the Potomac army, in order to 
heighten Grant’s greatness, has therefore (and 
quite naturally) been taken as the true dis 
closure of Grant’s personal attitude towards 
them; and the more considerate tone of the 
‘Personal Memoirs’ has been interpreted 
his habitual modesty of 


as 
meaning only that 
personai expression avoided the sweeping judg 
ments of his military secretary, which he had 
endorsed, if he had not dictated them. 
at least, may be said to be the opinion of a con- 
siderable party among the officers of that 
army, and this is the sentiment which is repre- 
sented in Colonel McClellan’s book. 

The controversy generally takes even a wider 
The military soundness of 


Such, 


range than this. 
Grant’s plan of campaign and of his methods 
is drawn in question, and it is often assumed 
that it is necessary to argue that he is a greatly 
overrated man, if the subordinate officers are to 
be relieved from the damaging effect of His un- 
The two subjects of contro- 
versy do not necessarily go together. Grant 
may have been quite as great a soldier as his 
most devoted admirers claim, and may yet 
have been prejudiced and partial in his treat- 
ment of particular men, or even in his judg- 
ment of the Army of the Potomac as a_ body. 
His colossal reputation is an historical fact, 
and it would seem to be in the last degree im- 
politic to make the vindication of Warren or 
the proper estimate of Meade or of Hancock re- 
quire the conclusion that Grant was not the fit 
man tocommand the army. <A time will come 
when the critical estimate of the man and his 
faults may be made as coldly and judicially as 
we make that of Marlborough, but it will hard- 
ly be in this generation. Public gratitude and 
political prejudices combine to put both friends 


favorable opinion. 


and foes in a frame of mind which is anything | 


but judicial. 

There is not the same obstacle to fair public 
judgment when the question is carefully nar- 
rowed to one of mistake in particular facts or 


of unjust judgment of a particular man. Even 


talks of *‘ an equivalent equal to” certain pro- ! in such a debate, however, he is a blind dispu- 
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tant who does not see that the reputation of 
General Grant will outweigh almost any indi- 
vidual opinion, and put any one who disputes 
his judgment at an enormous disadvantage. 
He will be extremely unwise if he lugs in any 
subject of discussion but the one in hand, or 
uses any method but the most serious and 
thorough appeal to clearly stated and well de- 
fined evidence, 

After Badeau's ‘ Military History 
lished, but before Grant wrote his ‘ Personal 
Memoirs,’ Gen. A. A. Humphreys wrote his 
‘Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 1865.’ Few 
men were so well fitted for the task by experi- 
He an eminent 
army engineer, who had also an established re- 


’ 


was pub- 


ence or by education. was 
putation as a brave and able commander of 
troops in the tield. He had been chief-of-staff 
to General Meade during the greater part of 
the campaign of which he wrote, and had an 
intimate personal knowledge of the facts he 
was dealing with, so far as one man could 
know what took place in so great an army. 
His character was of the highest, and his tem- 
perament of the calmest. He differed from 
Badeau’s version of the campaign in a number 
of particulars, 
portance than others, but, taken together, they 


Some of them were of more im- 
would lead to another conclusion than Badeau’s 
on some of the controverted points to which al- 
lusion has been made 
General Warren’s performance of duty and the 
justice of retiring him from the command of 
the Fifth Corps at Five Forks. 

General Humphreys’s method was that of a 
He did 
to say when he could not accept Badeau’s state- 


notably to that touching 


self-respecting historian. not hesitate 
ments as accurate, and to give the grounds of 
difference, either from personal memory 
from his examination of official documents. 
He carefully avoided criticism of General 
Grant, and sought to make his narrative of 
events so explicit and clear that intelligent 
readers could draw their own conclusions, In 
short, his book comes within which 
wise discussion of 


or 


the lines 
have been above noted, as 
points in which the author knew the reputa- 
tion of Grant was in fact behind the statements 
of Badeau which he criticised. It was there- 
fore a very positive and weighty contribution 
towards the settlement of the history of an 
eventtul period. General Humphreys would 
have been the last man to claim that the per- 
sonal authority of his own narrative would 
override that of General Grant in a matier 
concerning which both had personal know- 
ledge, or in which their opinions clashed. He 
might, however, rightly feel that his deliberate 
and temperately expressed conclusions would 
challenge the impartial investigation of stu- 
dents, and suspend judgment, even in face of 
an opinion or statement of Grant himself. 
Colonel McClellan’s book purports. to com- 
pare the statements of both Grant and Ba- 
deau with ‘‘The Record of the Army of the 
Potomac”; but at the outset of his task he de- 
clares his purpose ‘‘to use, with very little 
other reference, the work of General Hum- 
phreys, as embodying substantially the estab- 
lished record, as far as it shall be necessary to 
examine it.” Indeed, throughout the book, 
when the ‘*‘ Record” is referred to, it will be 
found that a textual quotation from Hum- 





phreys 1s made, whether the usual marks of 
quotation are inserted or not. What in 


is 


fact given, is therefore a series of quotations 
from Grant and Badeau, compared with others 
from Humphreys, connected by a running com- 
ment, in which the proof of error in the first 
two books is supposed to be complete when 
their disagreement with the last is exhibited. 
Justice to Colonel McClellan requires_us to 
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time, has left such a perfect memorial of itselt 
as the French spoken in English courts of jus- 
tice, and written in various instruments of the 
same period. There are other ancient lan- 
guages which we know as they were written in 
history, poetry, or philosophy, and which have 
left such indications of ordinary speech as are 
to be found in the drama, or in artificial dis- 
plays of oratory. But the colloquial phrases 
and idioms used by men of cultivation in their 
ordinary avocations more than five hundred 
years ago, have been handed down in the Year 
Books, which are, in this respect, absolutely 
unique.” 


This very important and interesting under- 
taking would seem to be included in the plans 
of the Selden Society. There ought to be a co- 
operation between this society and Mr. Pike in 
accomplishing this purpose, but we observe no 
in the announcements of either to 
the plans of the other. 
this volume Mr. Pike has followed the 
same excellent method as before. Four manu- 
scripts have been collated, and occasionally 
more than one report is printed. A comparison 
of these reports with the original records is con- 


reference 


t 
in 


stantly bringing out important matter supple- 
menting, correcting, or illustrating the reports. 
‘‘In this way a double task is being accom- 
plished, as the Year Books are made toserve as 
a guide for the selection of all that is most im- 
portant in the rolls, in relation not only to 
legal but also to social history. The 
reported cases are almost invariably found to 
be the most important for all purposes, even 
though the report be meagre and not easily in- 
telligible.” The editor of these 
fers to all the cases in the Book of Assizes and 
in Fitzherbert which are also found in the pre- 
sent series. 

Mr, Pike continues the good custom of point- 
ing out inthe introduction such cases as seem 
to him worthy of particular remark, and adds 
much valuable original matter of his own. 
Thus the subject of redressing errors in the 
Court of Exchequer, before the establishing of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, is illustrated 
by the printing of an important record of the 
year 1337, 


volumes re- 


which shows the successful claim of 
the Barons of the Exchequer tc correct their 
own errors at home, by calling into the Ex- 
chequer ‘‘ other the King’s lieges, among whom 
were included the Justices of the two Benches.” 
In discussing the case No. 45 in Trinity Term, 
the editor refers to the four men 
neighboring townships, who are summoned in 
to inform the Court of King’s Bench more 
fully as to the facts relating to the obligation 
to repair a certain bridge—as having a func- 
tion nearly akin to that of modern witnesses, 
This seems hardly so, for their information ap- 
pears to have been given to the court during 
the process of pleading; an issue was subse- 
quently reached and a jury of trial summoned. 
These seem to be our old friends who figured, 
e. g., in the previous century at the Gloucester 
iter of 1221 (Maitland, ‘Pleas of the Crown,’ 
xlii-xliv), and their function in this case seems 





from four | 


more like that of the secta than of modern wit- | 


nesses, But the subject is dark. 

A highiy 
Novel Disseizin (No, 11 Easter Term) in which 
the jury gave a special verdict, and were ques- 
tioned by the judges as to how they knew cer- 
tain things which were matters of record. 
They stated how they knew it, not saying that 
they had ever seen the record, but, according to 
one report, that they knew it by hearsay, and, 
according to the record itself, that ‘‘ they had 
no certain knowledge that there was such a 
plea or judgment, and they would not absolute- 
ly say that there was any; but by the summon- 
ing and resummoning of? Walter and Mar- 
gery and by the view of the land and because 


interesting case is an assize of 





The Nation. 


it was generally said in the country, . 

they understood that there was such a plea and 
judgment.” The court refused to give judg- 
ment on this verdict till they saw the record, 
and when it was brought in they declared that, 
although there was such a record, yet it reiated 
to a different piece of land from wkat the jury 
assumed; and so they disregarded this part of 
the verdict. It is noticeable, however, that in 
point of this jury 
right and the court was wrong: the land really 


substantial justice were 
was the same. 
trate the great benefit that these volumes are 
conferring upon legal scholars by that compari- 
son and publication of different reports and of 
the original record to which we have already 
referred. 

In another case the editor notes that a deed 
executed on Sunday appears to have been re- 
cognized as good, and he rightly remarks that 
Coke’s quotation of ante-Norman laws to show 
that Sunday had always been dies non juridi- 
The first ‘‘Sunday law” 
since the Conquest appears to have been the 
stat. 27 Henry VI., c. 5 (1448-49). ‘“‘ After the 
Reformation, statutes relating to the observ- 


cus is misleading. 


aan : | 
This case will be found to illus- 





ance of Sunday or the Lord’s Day increased | 


and multiplied, but there seems every reason 
to believe that, from the reign of Richard [. to 
the reignof Henry VL., the distinction between 
Sunday and other days was but little recog- 
nized even by the Church, and, of course, not 
more by laymen than by the clergy.” About 
a quarter of a century later than the Sunday 
law of Henry VI. we find it stated as the law 
of the period, in an argument by Serjeant Pi- 
got, in 1472 (Year Book, 12 Edw., IV., 8, 22), that 
‘““a market cannot be held every day in the 
week, for on the Lord’s Day no market cau be 
held as matter of common right, since it is 
against the law of God. If a return day falls 
on Sunday, ne court will be held until the fol- 
lowing day. . . 
a contract that on the Lord’s Day he became 
bound to do so and so, it is void, for the con- 
tract is unlawful. And moreover there is a 
statute 27 Henry VI. e. 5, that merchandise 
shall not be shown on the Lord’s Day,” ete. 
This was in part denied by counsel on the other 
side, and there was 109 decision, for the matter 
in issue in the case. But as regards 
the practice of holding court on Sunday it may 
probably be taken as correct. 

Mr. Pike has interesting comments upon a 


was not 


practice, which some of the cases disclose, of 
lending money to another touse in merchandise 
for the proiit of the lender: ‘‘ The liability was 
limited and could not possibly extend beyond 
the amount originally risked. 
our forefathers enjoyed all the advantages of 
the ‘ Companies Acts, 1862,’” 

The only criticism of this excellent volume 
that occurs to us relates to a mere mechanical 

It would help the reader 
such cases as are carried 


In this respect 


ete, 


device of reference. 
if the numbers of 


through several pages were placed at the top 
of each page. 
The Capitals of Spanish America. By Wil- 


liam Eleroy Curtis, late Commissioner from 
the United States to the Governments of 
Central and South America. — Lilustrated, 
Harper & Bros, 1888. 
THE South American Commission of 1884 was, 
diplomatically, so complete a failure as to be 
laughable. But the mission on which Stevens 
went in 1839 was politically barren, while its 
literary results were highly important. There, 


we are sorry to say, the parallel does not | 


hold. Mr. Curtis has got together much in- 


information. Several of his chap- 


teresting 
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ters, judged as fugitive magazine articles (and 
in that form many of them first saw the light), 
make a favorable impression. Fora half-hour’s 
skipping reading, the book, with the help of 
the numerous illustrations, would be fitted to 
almost all tastes. But beyond that it does not 
seem to us to go. 

Its name is not happily chosen. Of course, 
an author should be given great liberty in the 
selection of his own title ordinarily, but he 
ought not to choose a misleading one. This is 
far trom being a handbook to the capitals of 
Spanish America. Of Mexico, for example, 
fifty fuller and more accurate descriptions 
have been published. In general, but the 
vaguest impressions are left by Mr. Curtis’s 
handling of the subject proper of his book. 
Bogota and Quito he did not see, yet his ac- 
counts of those cities are only a little more in- 
definite and devoid of local color than in most of 
the other cases. The title of the book, in fact, 
seems to have been a despairing recognition of 
the impossibility of giving a unifying name to 
the miscellaneous collection of statistics and 
history, anecdote and narrative, odds and ends 
about climate, customs, architecture, govern- 
ment, trade, and politics, drawn from the au- 
thor’s note-books and reading. It is but fair 
to the reader to advise him that if he expects 
to get either a good description of the cities, or 
a satisfactory account of the history of the 
countries and the habits of the peoples, he will 
be disappointed. 

If we were to speak of the minor inaccura- 
cies we have noted in the book, there would be 
noend. A few of the graver faults should be 
mentioned. Mr. Curtis appears to have car- 
ried the habits of a Washington newspaper 
correspondent into his writing of history. Mis- 
understandings of authorities, frightful mis- 
translations—above all, a readiness to take an 
idle tale as demonstrated fact and to print all 
sorts of rumors as veritable occurrences—are 
A good instance of the competence 
of the author as an historian, and, at the same 
time, asample of his ideas about Spanish, is 
found in the account he gives of the origin of 
the name Nicaragua: ‘‘ Here he found on the 
borders of the lake a vast population of In- 
dians under a cacique named Nicaro, and called 
the country in his reports Nicaro’s Agua, or 
waters; hence the name” (p. 154). Mr. Curtis 
makes unwarrantable charges against public 
inen, in the true style of an anonymous and ir- 
responsible newspaper Such, 


despatch. at 
least, in the absence of a shred of procf, we 


frequent. 


must account his grave accusations of Presi- 
dent Cardenas (p. 106). The fact that he states 
wrongly the date and many of the incidents of 
the revolution in Costa Rica, of 1870, affords a 
fair presumption that his whole account of the 
motives leading up to that occurrence has no 
historical basis. Not once in the whole book, 
we believe, is an authority cited. 

It may also be to Mr. Curtis’s newspaper 
work that some of his errors in taste and faults 
of style are traceable. Among the former are 
to be noted the truly Jenkins-like descriptions 
of the persons and possessions of certain promi- 
nent Hispano-Americans, who must, we should 
think, take great offence at the liberty with 
which their names are used, if they should see 
this book; among the latter, the too frequent 
witticisms, which are usually ckeap, often sala- 
cious, and occasionally indecent. 

In point of paper, print, and binding, the 
book is very attractive. The illustrations, too, 
are abundant, and most of them successful. 
They suggest, however, a word as to the proper 
limits to be observed in the use of old plates. 
The publishers have drawn pretty freely on 
their stores, In particwar they have laid 
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Nothing 
He lectured on the physical 


introspective philosophy. could be 
more unfounded. 
sciences for forty years before beginning his 
philosophy, and was a rival of La Place for the 
honors of the nebular hypothesis. This fact 
ought to disarm criticism based upon the pre- 
Kant was perfectly 
aware of the offence to ‘** common sense ” which 
his position offered, and hence this effort to 


point out the connection between metaphysics 


sumptions of physics, 


and physics. Besides, he is entitled to the bene- 
fit of a second and equally significant fact, 
which ought to have much ad hominem force 
with the physicist. 
but an extension of Locke’s and Descartes’s 
view regarding the ‘secondary qualities” of 
matter—light, sound, ete. They idealized these, 
and Kant had only to put the question, Why 


Kant’s theory of space was 


not the ‘‘ primary qualities” also, space and 
time? The physicist everywhere accepts the 
Lockian and Cartesian doctrine, while Kant’s 
view has the merit of completeness and consis- 
tency, whatever may be said of its correctness. 

To scholars the evidence that Kant construct- 
ed his idealism with a view to recognizing the 
most extravagant claims of physical science 
will be very strong inthe contents of this work, 
for it is largely occupied with questions for 
which the physicist will look in vain in the 
‘ Critique,’ and which indicate the very prob- 
lems to be solved by all subjective systems of 
philosophy. It more than else- 
where, that the scholar will discover the aftini- 


is here, too, 
tics between Kant and Leibnitz ; and this fact 
is interesting because the compatibility of Leib- 
nitz’s philosophy with the physical sciences has 
never been questioned. Although Kant says 
nothing about *‘ monads,” *‘ preéstablished har- 
mony,” and other Leibnitzian conceptions of 
the kind, the influence of Leibnitz is unmistak- 
ably present in the discussions of force and mat- 
ter. The commentary helps very much to make 
this apparent. 


Highways and Horses. By Athol Maudslay. 
Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co, 


London: 


THE title of this book is likely to raise expecta- 
tions that will be disappointed by its contents, 
There is hardly anything in the whole five hun- 
dred pages concerning the breeding, selection, 
or care of horses, and very little about the con- 
struction of highways. What there is under 
the latter head relates principally to the old 
Roman roads, a subject upon which more satis- 
factory information can be obtained elsewhere, 
In fact, the author seems to have had no clear 
purpose in writing, and to have jotted down 
whatever occurred to him without regard to 
continuity. He does not hesitate to quote page 
after page of Dickens, upon the ground that 
everybody enjoys reading whatever Dickens 
wrote; he makes long extracts from the adven- 
tures of Dick Turpin; he inserts ‘‘ The One- 
Hoss Shay” entire ; and in general he fills up 
the gaps between his own observations with 
miscellaneous clippings from the newspapers. 
The proper title for this book, or for so much 
of it as should remain after a severe pruning, 
would be ‘ Coaches and Coaching.’ Upon these 
subjects the author has really something to 
say, and, in spite of his lack of system, he often 
says it pleasantly. Some of his stories of by- 
gone days upon the road are worth preserving, 
but they are generally too long for quotation. 
There is nothing better, however, in this line 
than the remark, made some forty years ago by 
Will Bowers, the Oxford coachman, to Sir 
Henry Peyton, a famous whip and member of 
the Four-in-Hand Club, upon the superiority of 
coaching to railroading: “‘ Why, you see, Sir 


The 


Henry, if an accident happens to a coach, why, 


Nation. 


there you are; but if an accident happens toa 
train, where are you?” 

The time made by coaches immediately be- 
fore the introduction of railways was very good, 
averaging eight and a half milesan hour. The 
Exeter day-coach made 165 miles in seventeen 
hours, and the Manchester day-coach ran 186 
miles during the day. A coach called the 
‘Beaufort Hunt” maintained the extraordi- 
nary speed of eleven miles an hour between 
London and Bath, except where it encoun- 
tered steep hills. The ‘* Quicksilver” 
went down to Brighton on the opening day of 
Parliament, with a copy of the King’s speech, in 
three hours and forty minutes—fifteen miles an 
hour. The regular time of this coach was four 
hours and a half. With the revival of coach- 
ing in recent years, this line has been reéstab- 
lished by an amateur, but the time is now six 
hours, with a half-hour’s rest. 

As to the details of coach-building and fur- 
nishing, Mr. Maudslay supplies a good deal of 
intormation that may be of interest to amateurs 
in this country. The proper kinds of timber 
for the various parts of the coach, their season- 
ing and painting and varnishing, the axles and 
wheels and tires and springs, are all described, 
and directions are furnished for the guidance 
of purchasers in obtaining what is most ap- 
proved in the shape of harness, lamps, coach- 
horns, etc. But, except to those who are 
specially interested in coaching, the book is not 
likely to be of much service, and it can hardly 
be recommended to the general reader. 


once 


The Story of Ohio. By 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 


Alexander Black. 
1888, 

Tuts is the second volume published in the 
‘*Story of the States” series. the first having 
been the ‘Story of New York.’ The book, like 
Hinsdale’s ‘ Old Northwest,’ lately reviewed in 
these pages, is a centennial monument to the 
settlement of Marietta by the passengers of the 
second Mayflower, in April, 1888, and covers to 
a great extent the sarne ground as President 
Hinsdale’s book. The thirty-six very pretty 
illustrations, and the omission of everything 
that is dry or unpleasant, betoken a semi-juve- 
nile work, and it can hardly be criticised from 
any other standpoint. The of the 
> comprises 300 pages in large print, 
followed by ten pages of a chronological epi- 
tome, an abstract of the Ordinance of 1787 and 
of the present Constitution of Ohio. Then fol- 
lows a short list of books bearing on the subject, 
and a copious index. How difficult it isfor the 
‘* story” writer to arouse an interest in the 
doings of an established American common- 
wealth may be judged from our author's com- 
pressing into 146 pages the history of Ohio 
from its admission down to our own day, while 
giving up 154 pages to the origines. 


body 
“story ” 


Among 
these may be found Washington’s first cam- 
paign to the forks of the Ohio; the expedition 
which wound up in “ Braddock’s defeat ”; the 
defeat of St. Clair, and the victory of Mad An- 
thony Wayne—all of which, though of great 
importance to the settlement of Ohio, took 
its But the expedi- 
tion of George Rogers Clark, by which the re- 
volting Americans took the 
Northwest, is wholly ignored. The establish- 
ment of the Moravian missions among the De- 
laware Indians at Gnadenhiitten, by Heckewel- 
der and Zeisberger, is not related in the narra- 


place beyond borders. 


possession of 


tive; we only read how the settlement was de 
stroyed and the ‘‘ praying Indians” were mas- 
sacred in the ‘‘last winter of the Revolution” 


by a party under Col, Williamson. Gov. Ar- 
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meddlesome, overbearing blunderer, who made 
the powers of the Executive, and above all the 
veto power, for ever odious to the people of 
Ohio. 
much the more admiration, not only by reason 
of her beauty and grace, but also of her 
courage, her horsemanship, and her skill with 
the rifle. One of the illustrations shows her 
sitting on horseback, while young Brant, son of 
the mighty Mohawk chief, passes by and throws 
sheep’s-eye glances at her. The old story, that 
by refusing to marry him she brought an In- 
dian war on the first settlers of Ohio, is given 
for what it is worth. 

The story of Ohio, when it entered upon 
Statehood and since, is told with a strong bias 
against slavery and slaveholders. Due praise 
is bestowed on Ephraim Cutler (son of Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, the founder), who, in the 
Convention of 1802, by his word and vote, 
turned the scale towards the total exclusion of 


But his daughter Louise comes in for so 


slaveholding. A long chapter is devoted to 
the ‘‘ Underground Railroad” and its worthy 
President, Levi Coffin. Mr. Black gets the 
origin of Mormonism within his jurisdiction, 
which 
Joseph Smith with his little band of * Latter 
Day Saints” made at Kirkland, in Lake Coun 
ty, Ohio, but also, and mainly, through the cir- 


not only by reason of the short stop 


cumstance that a young poet, Solomon Spauld- 
ing, living at Conneaut, in the Western Reserve, 
wroie an unpublishec poem, under the title, 
‘The Manuscript Found,” which the 
** prophet” and turned 
Book of Mormon. 


shrewe 
came across into his 
Blennerhassett’s Paradise, 
and the serpent Burr who entered and ruined 
it, also find their way into our story, though 
the island on which the refined [Irishman lived 
was a part of Virginia. 
notwithstanding their powerful influence in 
shaping public sentiment in Cincinnati and 


The Germans of Ohio, 


other large cities of the State, are disposed of 
The 
struggle between temperance and free liquor, 
which has for nearly forty years held the 
foremost place among local questions, is not 
alluded to at all. The faction fights, growing 
out of the entry of the Standard Oil Company 
into State politics,are passed over in silence. 
But the great men whom Ohio has furnished to 
the nation are mentioned with much pride 
Grant, the Shermans, Sheridan, Hayes, Gar- 
field, Chase, Waite, and Wade, and the late 
George R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 


in a few lines of foot-note on page 2S. 


Peninsular Catifornia: Some Account of the 
Climate, Soil, Productions, and Present Con- 
dition chiefly of the Northern Half of Lower 
California. By Charles Nordhoff. 
& Bros. 1888. 

In this unpretentious narrative of a hundred 

pages, Mr. Nordhoff relates the steps he took 

to satisfy himself of the wisdom of making an 


Harper 


investment in Jand lying along Todos Santos 
Bay, and gives the results of his inquiries and 
personal observation as to the situation and 
prospects of the Mexican Territory. He opens 
with a brief historical summary, which will do 
till Bancroft’s promised volume on Lower Cali- 
fornia appears, when, of course, it will be but 
a cockle-shell to a royal seventy-four; basa 
chapter on the query which ninety-nine read- 
ers out of a hundred would at once put—why 
t}e peninsula was reputed a desert ; and then 
proceeds to display his evidence of the Terri- 
tory’s wealth and development, particularly 
under the operations of the Internationai Com- 
pany holding vast grants from the Mexican 
Government, and to make a clear and satisfac- 
tory statement of the legal rights and privi- 





thur St. Clair is to our author not a hero, buta 


leges of settlers and purchasers under the Com- 
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